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HE incidents of the great Parnellian battle 

(to use a famous historical phrase) became 
almost too numerous towards the end of last 
week. Before the cats sat down to internecine war in the 
ropriate locality of Kilkenny, there was running and 
g, alarums and excursions, of almost all possible kinds. 
Cork implored to be allowed to march on Mallow, while 
with Mr. Heaty and Sir Jonny Port Hennessy in Kilkenny 
itself it was war to the umbrella. In Dublin Liffey found 
his waves befouled yet further with unexpected copies of 
the spurious United Ireland. The National League offices 
were beset, and, in short, there was the height of diversion 
entirely. Except Mr. Heaty and Mr. Davrrt, the chief 
anti-Parnellites, up to the beginning of this week, with a nice 
appreciation of the well-known duty of generals, abstained 
from the thick of the battle, and, sitting apart on solitary 
rocks, bewailed the wickedness of Mr. ParNeE.t in plaintive 
strains. On Saturday last both Mr. Parnett and Mr. 
Heaty did useful work, though the latter, in denouncing 
“ thealtar of Mr. Parnet’s lusts,” perhaps forgot a little too 
obviously that he had himself ostentatiously sacrificed on 
that structure between the disaster in the Divorce Court 
and the pronouncement of Mr. Giapstone and the Rev. 
Hvucu Price Hueuss, or (to adopt the order which is not 
only historic but causal) the Rev. Hucu Price Hucnes 
and Mr. Guapstone. Neither was present at Tipperary, 
where, however, a good fight of the old order took place, 
a minority of Parnellites standing staunchly to their guns, 
while Patriotism charged with all its Canonry. The anti- 
Parnellite version of what was Mr. O’Brien’s paper 
ap under the singularly awkward and ominous 
title of Suppressed United Ireland, with a fresh Manifesto 
by Archbishop Watsu. Mr. O’Brien himself, who has 
started for Europe, has adopted a rather unexpected, and 
not wholly intelligible, attitude of conciliation, the success 
of which would be more probable if it were more possible. 
{t is impossible to chronicle all the meetings at which Mr. 
PaRNELL attended or did not attend; but they came to a 
climax at the appropriate station of Ballinakill, where Mr. 
Davirr and Dr. Tanner, armed with authentic shillelagh, 
upheld the day, to the damage of the “ penman’s” skull; 
while their chivalrous myrmidons threw lime into Mr. 
PaRNELL’s eyes. For these are the methods of Patriotism ; 
and thus for the first time, perhaps, in history did Poetical 
Justice lurk in a lime-bag. It is, however, satisfactory 
to hear that, besides giving Mr. Parnett much pain (of 
which he is not wholly undeserving), this valiant act did 
not do him a great deal of harm. As for the flowers of 
speech which were interchanged, it was roses, roses all the 
way, on both sides, as may well be imagined. Meanwhile 
poor Mr. McCartuy (Justinissimus wnus, and most unfit 
for such scenes) was receiving a most unkind reception 
from the people of Cork, and Suppressed United Ireland 
became suppressed indeed by the brutal methods of in- 


Mr. Parnell. 


. junction, which tyranny of the law makes it no longer pro- 


bable, but certain, that Mr. BaLrour and Mr, Parne.u are 
in league. On Wednesday Mr. Parne1t issued a rather wild 
address to the “men of the hillsides,” and Mr. McCartny, 
under the protection of the police, held a meeting at Cork— 
Mr. McCartny, who, as the Daily News most agreeably 
says, “at the age of eighteen was arebel himself. Through- 
“out his life he has been devoted to the cause of his 
“country.” On Thursday Mr. Paryext, though warned 
to mind his eye, did not do so, and in a condition 
divers meetings. 

The Servian Skuptschina decided last week 

that, in accordance with traditional wisdom, it 
E would not interpose in the quarrel between 
King and Queen Natatie.—The excitement in 
Portugal about the Municaland dispute continues, and 


Foreign 
Affairs. 


term of penal servitude already undergone). Free shooting 


some fears are entertained of a collision between the 
Colonial forces and the South African Company's police, 
while reinforcements are being sent from Portugal; but 
the modus vivendi ought to settle these jars——The death 
of Srrrinc Butt was followed by a good deal of fighting 
between the Indians and the American troops. A rumour 
that the Italians are marching on Kassala obtained little 
credence from well-informed persons, and was publicly and 
positively contradicted by Signor Crise himself on Wed- 
nesday.——The German Emperor, who is now once more 
a father, made another of his “ progress” speeches, in refer- 
ence this time to school teaching, in Berlin on Wednesday. 
Probably some Germans, if they know a certain age old 
air, have been softly singing “O the Broom! the bonny 
“ new broom,” both before and since. 

The results of Mr. GLapstone’s visits to Retford 
Home Politics. and Worksop were made known on Tuesday 

morning. Sir Freperick Miner, the Tory 
candidate, defeated Mr. Metior by 4,381 to 3,653, the 
majority of 728 being about two-and-a-half times that by 
which the late Mr. Beckett won the seat in 1885.——-The 
Liberal Union Club dined last Tuesday evening and heard 
speeches from Sir Henry James and Mr. Froupe. A balm for 
Bassetlaw has been discovered by some Separatists in the 
fact that Mr. Froupe praised the legislation of 1881. In the 
first place, considering that every one of his more prominent 
hosts had taken an active part in promoting that most mis- 
taken and mischievous Act, Mr. Froupr could hardly have 
blamed it ; in the second place, he had already aired his 
opinions on this subject in his book on Lord BeaconsFrexp ; 
and, in the third place, we do not know any one, Unionist 
or Separatist, who regards Mr. Frovpe in the light of a 
consistent and accurate thinker on politics. Being a very 
clever man, he is naturally a Unionist—as about eighty- 
five per cent. of clever men are—but, being Mr. Frovpe, 
he as naturally provides himself with what the Ettrick 
Shepherd calls a “ pair o’ dowgs” (or several pair) on that, 
as on most other, subjects. Mr. CuaMBeRLaly spoke at 
Birmingham on Wednesday, on the local politics of the 
town, and on the possibility of what he politely calls the 
Liberal party coming together again.——Mr. LaBoucHERE 
said at North West Ham (to be safe, we had better adopt 
the exact summary of his own political friends) that the 
Bassetlaw electors “ desired to accentuate Mr. GLApsTONE’s 
“ declaration that the Liberal party could not be connected 
“ with the Irish party as long as Mr. Parnect was their 
“ leader.” To which we cannot but think that Mr. Guap- 
sTONE would be justified in retorting, “It was all oy 
“ well to accentuate my declarations, but why did you kic 
“ my nominee downstairs !” 
On Thursday the jury in the case of the 
Rasetals pictures found the defendants guilty 
of exhibiting and selling indecent work, but 
without evil intention. This, of course, was a verdict of 
Guilty, and, indeed, it would have been very odd if any 
other had been returned. Had the defendants taken any 
trouble to consult competent opinion, they would have 
escaped a position in which it is difficult to feel much 
sympathy for them. In ning sentence till the ques- 


The Rabelais 
Pictures, 


tion of destruction is decided, Sir P. H. Epixy took occasion - 


to make a very sensible correction of some absurd remarks 
about Rapexais himself, made both at the opening and the 
close of the case by Mr. Bestey, the prosecuting counsel. 
Persons learned in the law are not bound to be competent 
in literature ; but it would be rather hard if their ignorance 
and bad taste in that sphere were allowed to weigh against 
defendants in the other. 

Mr. Martruews, stimulated by Mr. Lowruer, 
Hargan’s Case. has, on the whole, come to a very sound de- 

cision in commuting Harecan’s sentence to 
twelve months’ hard labour (including, we suppose, the 
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with revolvers cannot be allowed to go unpunished ; but, 
‘as was Very clearly shown here, the circumstances made the 
actual sentence wholly and most incomprehensibly dis- 
propprtionate, 

On Saturday last Mr. Watrer Bartreror 
Correspondence. replied with dignity and, as experts know, 

with rigid accuracy to Mr. Sran.ey’s out- 
rageous letter-telegram. Mr. Barrre.ot was also able to 
produce a very valuable testimony from Lieutenant Bart, 
a Belgian officer, whose name has been much quoted in 
these squabbles. This revival of a controversy which can 
only be satisfactorily settled in one way, also brought out 
recrimination from Mr. Stan ey, a letter from Mr. ANDREW 
JAMESON, and other documents. ——Colonel SauNDERSON has 
supported with temper, but perhaps unnecessarily, his un- 
doubtedly true assertion, at Retford, that Mr. GLapstonE 
had condoned murder.——The alleged misconduct of the 
Lascars on board the Nepau/ has been contradicted. —— The 
Bishop of Liycotn has intimated his submission to the 
ArcnBisHor’s judgment in an excellent letter to the clergy 
of his diocese. 

Sir Cuartes Crostnwatre has left the Chief 
Miscellaneous. (‘ommissionership of Burmah with not, on the 

whole, such golden opinions as attended him 
when he took it up. The position is a very trying one, 
and, much as English rule has done already for the pro- 
vince, there is a great deal more to do.—On Monday 
the Prince or Watess, accompanied by several members 
of the Royal Family, installed the Duke of Crarence 
as Provincial Grandmaster of the Berkshire Free- 
masons. A meeting of the Birmingham Conserva- 
tive Association, shedding some natural tears, accepted 
the recent decision of Lord Sarissury and Lord Har- 
TINGTON, and adopted the suggestion of Mr. CuamBer- 
LAIN for a joint-Committee——A considerable money 
testimonial was presented by a meeting of Liberationists 
to Mr. Mrat1, the late editor of the Nonconformist. 
On Monday, Mr. Justice Sreruen, in sentencing some coun- 
try newspaper publishers and printers to a fine in the QUEEN 
v. Masters, took occasion to deliver some just animadver- 
sions on the practice which had brought the defendants 
into trouble. The fact is that the stale and silly trick of 
denouncing “the great unpaid,” “ justices’ justice,” and so 
forth, has gone unpunished far too long. In such cases 
the particular persons who are at length “pulled up” no 
doubt feel themselves victims, but the public interest is, on 
the whole, very well served. The Croydon Board of 
Guardians have resolved not to undergo this Christmas the 
curse pronounced on those who rob a poor man of his beer 
—which is well done of them.——The Serpent court- 
martial was opened on Tuesday at Devonport, and found 
on Wednesday that the ship was lost by an error of 
judgment in navigation.——On Tuesday also Sir CHar.es 
RusseLt made in the Marks case (which ended on Wed- 
nesday in a verdict for the defendant) a most eloquent and 
touching protest against a brother barrister, who had treated 
him in an arrogant, bullying, and overbearing manner. 
The man Sprow, the Southampton dock agitator, was sen- 
tenced to three months’ imprisonment ; some of those who 
had yielded to his or others’ influence being also found guilty, 
and, with unquestionable mercy, but, perhaps, rather dubious 
judgment, let off. The underground electric railway 
from Southwark to Stockwell was at last opened on 
Thursday, On the same day a terrible railway accident 
took place in Canada, near Quebec, and the Grand Hotel at 


Margate was burnt down. 
The Cambridge University Trial Eights brought 


Sport, about a very good race on Monday. 
The death of Sir Eocar Borum, discovered in 
Obituary. a singular manner, was announced on Saturday. 


——Mrs. Munpetta died, regretted by many 
friends, on the same day.—The killing of Sirrinc Butt, 
the Sioux chief, has given the greatest satisfaction to Pre- 
sident Harrison, but perhaps will be regarded even by 
Americans of the nobler sort with regret. The famous 
chief did not, in the proper sense, die fighting, but fell, it 
is not quite clear by whose hand, in an attempt of his braves 
to recapture him from the Indian police who had arrested 
him.——Dr. James Crout, a physicist of eminence; M. 
ADOLPHE Be ot, a novelist, not, we fear it must be said, 


unto edification, but of considerable narrative power ; the’ 


Duchess of and Lady Granam-Mont- 
GOMERY, must be added to the list. 


THE BASSETLAW ELECTION. 


HERE have been few cases in which the temptatic 

interfere with the forced jollity of losers was less press- 
ing than in that of the election which was deeided on 
Monday, and the result of which was made known on 
Tuesday, in the Bassetlaw division of Nottinghamshire, 
There is, indeed, a great deal of such jollity about. One 
authority holds that it was all the slipperiness of the roads ; 
another, apparently, that the Gladstonians really polled a 
thousand more than anybody else ; Mr. Lanoucuers, that 
the electors who might have won it stayed away to 
oblige Mr. Guiapstoye. As a matter of fact, it would 
be too much to say that the Gladstonians moved heaven 
and earth to win the seat; but they certainly moved 
earth, and perhaps another place. There was not, pro- 
bably, any Irish vote of importance to be influenced, one 
way or the other, by present events. The last contested 
election had so gone that a change of opinion on the part 
of less than two per cent. of the constituency would have 
seated Mr. Metior. No stone was left unturned in the 
way of canvassing, speaking, placarding, and the like. Not 
content with this, they must needs distort the railway system 
of Great Britain soas tomake Retford on the way from London 
to Hawarden, and according to a practice from which most 
political leaders have, for very intelligible reasons, shrunk, 
bring Mr. GiapstonE himself down to exhort the Bassetlaw 
voters at their two principal centres. Mr. GLapstoye did 
his best, and it is not for us here to appraise the exact 
quality of that best. He defended his conduct in the pre- 
sent Irish crisis; he urged the irrelevance of that crisis to 
Home Rule ; he urged the irrelevance of Home Rule itself 
to the general question of getting in a sound Gladstonian 
majority ; he touched on all points likely to interest the 
Retford farmers and the Worksop miners; he, since he 
could not well be born again in Nottinghamshire, revived 
touching, though rather awkward, memories of his old poli- 
tical connexion (as a Tory nominee) with the county. In 
other ways, the Gladstonians had a fair field to fight on, 
and no favour to fight with. The principal Tory landowner 
of the district, with an equity as wise as it was politic, and 
as politic as it was wise, gave all his people to understand 
that they would please him best by pleasing themselves 
in voting, and any Portianp tenant, who cared to 
vote for Mr. Mettor, could journey to the poll ina 
PortLanD carriage. There is good reason for believing that 
the Gladstonians really thought they were going to win— 
indeed, if they did not, their conduct in bringing Mr. 
GLapsToNE down was simply demented. ‘“ Ventum est ad 
“G.O.M.” must have been either the suggestion of 
delusive hope, or the last counsel of desperation. And they 
were beaten “ to flat sewing,” as a delightful person once 
rendered in all innocence a French idiom as recondite as it 
is expressive. They had, being given over to themselves, 
hinted—or, rather, declared—that if they were beaten, it 
would be by the dint of the 400 out-voters, “a vast 
“ majority of whom were Tory.” The four hundred out- 
voters might have remained at home—yea, seven-eighths 
might have voted on the other side, and the result would 
not have been affected. 

Do we exult over this? Not in the very least. Sir Frep- 
ERICK MILNER is an excellent addition or restoration to the 
ranks of Tory M.P.’s, and his election just now is all the more 
appropriate in that he was the instrument in exposing 
the impudent Gladstonian lie about an alliance between the 
Tories and Mr. Parnett. But very few things are further 
from our wish than to sing peans and Te Deums over 
Bassetlaw ; and if the victory—which is a far more con- 
siderable one, though it consist only in the retention of @ 
seat, than many over which Gladstonians have gone into 
convulsions of joy—were to induce any rashness in Unionists 
we should consider it a grave misfortune. What it is is 
simply an encouragement to keep pegging away, to sit fast, 
and to give bubbles time to burst. Home Rule has been for 
some weeks obligingly showing itself the unworkable false- 
hood and sham that it is, in a manner comprehensible 
to a rather larger number of persons than usual, but we 
cannot trust that it will go on doing so. The whole elec- 
torate is only moderately influenced by such things, oF 
there would inly not have been 3,600 Mellorites m 
Bassetlaw. And it is never well to be in a hurry about 


anything. 
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THE REAPPEARANCE OF THE IRISHMAN. 
Nar ae is, of course, a serious side to the Trish faction 


fight ; there is a serious side to everything—even to 
the present position of the Gladstonian party, who may be 
regarded not merely in the purely comic aspect of a simple, 
swindled Moses Primrose, but in the tragic guise of a 
duped and despairing Faustvs. Still we have no intention 
of surveying the Irish faction fight just at present from the 
serious side ; the less so as it obviously makes our ad- 
versaries very uncomfortable to hear it criticized from the 
humorous point of view—perhaps because they feel (and 
this always qualifies a man’s amusement at a joke) that they 
are themselves making handsome, but involuntary, contri- 
butions of the objective description to the fun. There is 
plenty of moral, grave enough for a Quakers’ meeting, to 
be drawn from the furious quarrel now raging between 
the rival bands of patriots in Ireland. We ourselves, 
as well as others, have, indeed, already pointed the 
public attention to what the glorified Board School 
boys—-who nowadays invent for us all the new words 
that we do not borrow from the Americanscall “the 
“* objeet-lesson,” which Parnellites and anti-Parnellites are 
combining to give to the “slow-witted” people who pre- 
tend to rule them; and, no doubt, it will again fall to 
as and to those others to hammer home the nail of instruc- 
tion by patiently and even wearisomely repeated strokes. 
But to-day, at least, since life is short and Dulness is ever 
‘watching for his prey, let us give ourselves up to the pure 


- joys of the gayest, merriest, maddest May Day of a situation 


that has ever dawned upon us since Charles O'Malley 
held unchallenged place at the head of our “ hundred best 
“books.” Nwne est bibendum ; for there was clearly a brisk 
consumption of whisky in North Kilkenny during the 
past week, 
nunc pede libero 
Pulsanda tellus et baculo caput, 


though we believe, with all respect to the Irish Horace, 
‘that’ for a shillelagh, as opposed to a walking-stick, /ustis 
would be the more correct word. 

We have referred to Charles O' Malley, and we must pause 
for a moment to render a pious tribute to the memory of an 
Irishman of genius whose perfect accuracy in this portrayal 
of the national manners and whose sympathetic comprehen- 
sion of the national temperament have been so triumphantly, 
if so tardily, established on the market square of—how him- 
‘self would have revelled in the very name of it !—-Ballinakill. 
It is curious, it is almost pathetic, to reflect that but for 
this ever-memorable “ ruction” we should have gone to our 
-gvaves, some two generations of us, in the belief that the Irish- 
man of Cuartes Lever’s novels had not only no complete 
original, but no suggestion even, in the world of realities, and 
was the pure creation of its author's delightfully humorous 
fancy. A long course of political demoralization, ending in 
an enforced alliance with a preternaturally earnest, humour- 
less, and largely Puritanized English political party, might, 
perhaps, it was charitably suggested, have compelled him to 
conceal his lighter and brighter qualities, or even led to their 
decay and extinction altogether. But this explanation was re- 
jected by many sceptical minds; and Englishmen in general 
were settling down, we imagine, into the fixed conviction that 
the typical Irishman of Lever—the “rollicking” Irish- 
man—had never, at any time, a flesh-and-blood existence, 
when lo! a sudden flood of light upon the market square 
of Ballinakill, and we find, not merely that he has existed, 
but that he still exists, and in the fullest vigour of abound- 
ing and cudgel-playing life. He is there in all varieties ; 
very portrait in the delightful Leverian gallery seems to 
have started from its frame—the “ bhoy”; the comic and 


_ pugnacious priest ; the wild but beloved squireen, who 


plunges with such hearty good will into an electoral 
struggle; even the stock villain of Irish fiction, the 
wicked and treacherous lawyer, who fawns upon his 
patron in prosperity and insults him in adversity—even he, 
too, is represented. And, being all of them represented, 
do they “behave as such”? Do they “rollick”? Did 
they rollick at Ballinakill? For all answer to that 
question we need not send our readers further than 
to the depositions of that wonderful witness, the Daily 
News’ Correspondent at the seat of war. His evidence is 
the more valuable because he is no friend to rollicking, 
which he indistinctly but correctly feels to be no certain 
index to the capacity for self-government. He would rather 
that the Irish did not rollick just at this moment, when 
elections are being contested in England ; and he would 


certainly prefer that the more exuberant rollickers should 
hail from the Parnellite side of the square. AlJ the more 
interesting is it to note the manner in which the contagion 
of Irish gaiety overcomes even this frigid observer, and he 
describes with zest and sympathy—occasionally even with 
spirit—the military performances of his own moral-force 
party. Thus :—“In the twinkling of an eye the plucky 
“ priest bounded off the car, flourishing his cudgel and 
“elbowing his way with astonishing rapidity through 
“ the dense mass. But Mr. Davitt, brandishing his white- 
“thorn in his left hand—the only one he has—pressed 
“ ahead of him. Dr. Tanner, with his blackthorn, forced 
“ his way alongside of him, and in a few moments was in 
“the thick of the scrimmage.” So keen is his sympathy 
with these artists distributing their “ impressionist ” efforts 
in “‘ black and white ” that he is indignant at the resistance 
which they met with. “A cowardly fellow dealt Mr. 
“ Davitr a blow on the temple,” instead of keeping the 
movement within the lines of the Constitution. Then 
appears on the scene another “ plucky priest,” but not so 
described, since he, unlike Father O’HALLoran, came from 
Mr. Parneti’s car, whence he had been borne on the 
shoulders of the Parnellites in the direction of the 
Nationalist host. To the bard of the Daily News his 
purpose was clearly hostile, but other singers declare that 
he came as a peacemaker. Who shall say! for, as he was 
beginning “ My friends”—an exordium, by-the-bye, which 


| does not sound defiant, and which even the Gladstonian 


rhapsodist reports—“ Mr. Davirr struck one of the 
“ bearers on the arm. This caused him to loosen hold of 
“his reverence, who came down to earth again rather 
“more quickly than he bad come up,” and black mud 


| covered his eyes. Time woukl fail to tell how at Castle- 
_ comer other priests distinguished themselves at the head of 


their flocks ; how Father Downey, of Conahy, “ advanced 
“in an exalted and threatening manner at the head of a 
“ big contingent of the Davirr party, brandishing a stick 
“ above his head,” and how Father Murrny, of Carlow, 
“ rose and lifted his arm ”—may we take it that his reverend 
fist was clenched !—“ and shouted to Father Dowxey and 
“ his friends to keep the peace” ; and how those about Mr. 
ParNE.t called Father Downey a “ coward” and “a dis- 
“ grace to his cloth,” and how, lastly—and here comes in 
the only unorthodox, or, it may be, merely “ modern” 
Irish toach in the whole performance—some ruffian 
threw a bag of lime, euphemistically described by the 
Davitt party as “mud” or “ flour,” at Mr. Parne.u. 


After these exciting incidents, the appearance of Mr. 
Justin McCartny on the scene, and “ for the first time on 
‘any stage” as “the leader of the Irish people,” seems to 
bring us back again, as from a dream of the picturesque 
O'Malleyan past, to the prosaic realities of modern Irish 
life. t is difficult to take Mr. McCarruy seriously as 
what is called a practical politician; to accept him as a 
leader when the fun of practical politics has become as fast 
and furious as it is at present is quite impossible. The 
proceedings at the “ great and enthusiastic meeting As a 
too partial friend describes the gathering of anti-Parnellites 
at Cork in an assembly-hall which its proprietors required 
them to guarantee against demolition by their adversaries— 
were not inspiriting. Mr. McCarrny does not, and cannot, 
shine on an occasion of this sort, 

although behind him come 
Of the accomplished Healys one, 
And Mr. Flynn and Mr, Lane, 
And others of the rebel clan, 
While Huntly is at home. 
The game which this section of the anti-Parnellite 
section are playing is an eminently proper and decorous 
one; but it is not the game which was being played 
at Ballinakill and Castlecomer on the day before ; and, 
what is more, it is evidently not the game which, at the 
moment, is most to the taste of the Lrish people. Nothing, 
indeed, is more remarkable than the universal zest with 
which the whole political community, amateur and profes- 
sional, in Ireland are throwing off the irksome restraints 
of a four-years’ alliance with an English party, and a 


| concurrent confinement to the milk-and-water methods of 


English party-warfare. They storm newspaper offices and 
attack railway trains, they break heads and fling mud at 
each other, with all the buoyancy and abandon of fresh 
emancipation ; they call each other “hounds,” and “ jack- 
“ daws,” and “ gutter-sparrows,” with a blessed sense of 
relief. The effect of an exodus from the schoolroom into 
the playground could not be more marked and character- 
istic than are the consequences of the dismissal of the Irish 
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= 
Parliamentary party from the presence of the head- 
master. But just as this exodus serves to bring out the 
real character of the schoolboy—however long he may have 
remained in class, and however well he may have behaved 
there—so .the parallel event in the world of politics has 
given us back the true Irishman, the Irishman whom we 
loved and whom we all thought we had lost. 


SITTING BULL. 


ITTING BULL has died like a warrior, apparently ; 

by a man’s death, at all events, and not a cow’s death. 

He was less of a soldier than a statesman, in his degree; but 
since the Indian Mahdi, Tencumsen, none of the Red race 
have wielded stronger and wider influence. He was the 
brain of the revolt in which Crazy Horsz was the arm— 
the great uprising of 1876, in which General Custer 
perished, and General Crook was long held at bay. After 
the discomfiture of the Sioux, Sirrmyc Butt retired to 
Canada, whence he was permitted to return, with dimi- 
nished prestige, to the Sioux reservation. The reports 
of his death—indeed all the news from the scene of 
war, or of “military operations ”—are confused. Appa- 
rently, a force of police had been sent against Sirrine 
Butt; he was overpowering them, when they were re- 
inforced by troops; he was captured, a rescue was at- 
tempted, and Sirrivc Butt was shot. It reads a little 
as if some one had played Hopson’s part in the affair 
of the Delhi princes. However Sirtinc Bunt came by 
his death, it is rather improbable that his fall will put 
a stop to the Indian war. It will be the most sacred 
of duties to avenge him, especially if the Indians conceive 
that he was treacherously taken off, and that is just the 
kind of idea which they will be ready to entertain. Sirtinc 
Butt dead may be more terrible than Sirrine Butt living, 
and, as he no longer held such a high position in the tribe 
as of old, it is probable that he leaves able and experienced 
successors. We may think it better for him to die than to live, 
and to be dragged round in a twopenny triumph by Burrao 
Biti. Whatever the course of events may be at present, it is to 
be presumed that the States will now settle accounts with the 
Sioux once for all. The quarrel is practically irreconcilable. 
All attempts to provide for the Indians on reservations and 
by doles are futile, while the Indians decline to live by 
agriculture. The buffaloes are gone; the Red Men are, as 
we said last week, ferocious paupers in receipt of out-door 
relief, and goaded by an eternal and perfectly natural 
sense of wrong. They have again and again been dis- 
in living memory ; their lands have been invaded 

y gold-miners and hunters ; they have been tempted into 

acts of violence— these have been avenged; the Sioux 
have retaliated with ferocity, cruelty has bred cruelty, 
and so the endless circle of wrong renews itself. It 1s 
impossible for the Indians to “vote solid,” like the 
Irish, and other strangers in the States. As long as they 
maintain their tribal organizations, as long as they only 
profess allegiance to chiefs, medicine-men, and traditions, 
they cannot become American citizens : they are foreigners, 
and hostile foreigners, within the State. If disarmed, they 
will probably become a kind of dangerous gipsies, wanderers 
in the land. They regard all trade as mere cheating, all 
industry as slavery ; though, of course, there are exceptions 
to this rule—for example, among the Cherokees. It has 
been suggested that they will retire south and west, and 
blend with the Pueblo peoples—Zuiiis, Moquis, and the 
rest. More probably they will endeavour to eat those 
comparatively unwarlike peoples up. Red Indian history, 
apparently, could have no other end. Even the [roquois, 
the Romans of the continent, the people of the League and 
the Long House, were strong merely for war. They had 
no more desire than Cuaka to found a settled and in- 
dustrial empire ; they conquered for conquest’s sake, like the 
Napoteon of the Zulus. It is sometimes conjectured that 
the Aztecs were once no better than a Sioux horde; but 
the Aztecs must have had far more germs of civilization 
than the Sioux before they conquered Mexico. Had 
CoLumBus never discovered America, it is extremely im- 
probable that four centuries would have found the Indians 
more civilized than they are at present. For some 
mysterious reason their temperament is alien to civiliza- 
tion; they could neither evolve it nor accept it from 
without. American dealings with them have not been 
creditable to Americans; but it is hard to see how 
any modern people could co-exist with them in the 


same territories and keep the peace. Any irresponsi- 
ble trapper or tourist might at any moment provoke 
a war, and the Indian theory of revenge, and of the 
“ solidarity” of the Long-knives, made that war universal 
and abominably cruel. Brown shoots Green Bear in one 
region, so Fiyinc CLoup burns Suitn’s house and scalps his 
children in another. There is, frankly, no living with such 
people, and the disappearance of the warlike tribes is only a 
question of time. Our own conduct to the Murri in 
Australia, if not to the Maoris in New Zealand, makes it 
difficult for us to throw the first stone at the United States, 
though it is true that in Canada we have been much more 
humane in our dealings with the Indians. 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN AT BIRMINGHAM. 


A’ the present moment, nothing becomes the leaders of 
the Ministerial party so much as silence. So far as 
the Government is concerned, the legislative plans of the 
year are complete, all are sufficiently understood, and some 
have already been advanced to the Committee stage in the 
House of Commons, Whatever objections may yet be 
made to these measures will be met when they arise or are 
repeated ; while, as for the grand point of controversy be- 
tween the two parties, all that need be said about that, 
considering the crazy condition into which Home Rule and 
Home Rulers have fallen, is best left to the public journals. 
But that the representatives of Unionist Liberalism should 
speak out a little is natural enough. It cannot be allowed, 
indeed, that they need any justification beyond that 
which is supplied by the wild-cat contentions of Irish 
patriotism today; but they have been so malignantly 
and contemptuously abused by their friends of old, that 
they may be pardoned if they come forward in the midst 
of the din to ask, in Parliamentary language, “ Who is 
“Silly Billy now?” This was done by more patient 
Liberal-Unionists than Mr. CnHampertain before Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN addressed bis friends at Birmingham the 
other night ; and even his most virulent enemies must allow 
that he put the question with great delicacy. His business, 
however, was less to vindicate the common sense of his 
party in the past than to offer counsel for its future conduct. 
Many Birmingham Conservatives are displeased with the- 
award that was lately made upon a question referred to- 
Lord Satissury and Lord Hartrncton, and have expressed 
their disappointment strongly. To soothe this feeling was 
Mr. CHamBeRtatn’s first business on Wednesday night, and 
he went about it very handsomely; with the result, no- 
doubt, that what he had further to say upon the essential 
importance of maintaining and strengthening the alliance 
between Conservatives and Liberal-Unionists will have its 
full effect where that alliance has been much disturbed. 
That, however, was not the most interesting part of Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN’S speech of Wednesday night. As soon as it 
— from the violent revelationsof the Irish quarrel that 
ome Rule must be dropped, unless the Gladstonians are to 
wander back into the wilderness, a new question arose amongst 
certain of the Liberal-Unionists. Had we been asked where 
it was most likely to arise, we should have answered, at a 
guess, in that section which is least inclined to Conservative 
opinion—which is most Radical, in short. For the question 
was this :—Since it is clear that a Home Rule policy can no 
longer be proceeded with, why should not the Liberal party 
become re-united, forming up on the lines that were aban- 
doned in 1886% It was this policy alone that divided us, 
and it is now to all intents and purposes swept out of 
the way. Mr. CuamBERLarn is the first man of any im- 
portance to give voice to the suggestion in public, and 
what he tells us is that it came from the Gladstonian 
side; which Mr. GLapstonE himself will be loth to believe. 
It seems that many of Mr. CuampBerary’s former friends. 
amongst the Gladstonians have resumed communication 
with him “ within the last week,” confessing that Home 
Rule has become impossible, and urging him to take 
the reunion of the Liberal party into consideration. 
Whether similar communications have been made to Lord 
Hartincton is not publicly known ; but what the reply 
must be is frankly stated by Lord Hartincton’s more 


’ Radical colleague. The reply must be that the thing is impos- 


sible ; impossible as matters stand certainly. The first obstacle 
toa reunion of the Liberal party as it existed under Mr. 
Gtapstone’s leadership in 1885 is Mr. himself. 
No matter how many of his followers believe Home Rule 
for Ireland an impossible project now, his own ,mind re- 
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mains buoyantly convinced that its abandonment would 
be both wicked and unwise. As long as he continues 
in that mood, at the same time retaining his command 
of the Opposition, reunion of the party which he has 
shattered twice is as hopeless as Home Rule itself. But 
even if Mr. GLapsToNE were to give up the impossible 

ject, and if, moreover, he were to retire with the 
= defunct to Hawarden’s shades, the Liberal-Unionists 
must remain v much where they now stand. 
They could not join tbe Gladstonians even then, Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN says, and his reason is this: that party has 
other leaders besides Mr. GLApstonE ; and even now the 
most powerful element in it is composed of men who, 
“ under his guidance, have been supporting the divorce of 
“ politics from morality until at last there is hardly a single 
“ one of the Commandments that any longer receives their 
“ support. There is no anarchical proposal, whether affecting 
« the interests of this country, or the interests of the United 
“ Kingdom as a whole, to which these gentry have not given 
“their aid. With such men it is as impossible now as it 
“ always has been to have any dealings.” 

There is no ambiguity in these declarations, which faith- 
fully represent the facts of the case as they stand. It may 
be that the first-named obstacle to Gladstonian re-union 
will be removed before long. Mr. Grapstone’s deter- 
mination still to advance the Home Rule banner can hardly 
be maintained against daily-increasing proof that it would 
be not only hazardous but criminal to give any number 
of theQuEEy’s subjects into the hands of these raving leaders 
of the Irish race, and the medicine-men who disgrace the 
name of priest. It is almost incredible that he himself can 
stand against such glaring evidence long—certain that if he 
does, he will stand almost alone. But supposing the one 
obstacle removed, the other will remain, and it is equally 
fatal to the hopes of Mr. Cuampertary’s Gladstonian cor- 
respondents. To speak plainly, the Laboucherians are the 
main difficulty, though it is possible that the right honour- 
able member for Birmingham had Sir Witt1Am Harcourt 
and some others in the corner of his eye when he declaimed 
against “the gentry” with whom it is impossible to have 
any dealings. Mr. CuaMBErain foresees that some recon- 
struction of parties is at hand—possibly if Mr. GLapsToNE 
should give up, possibly in the heat of the next general 
election ; and his suggestion appears to be that no time 
should be lost in combining the Conservatives with the 
steadier Liberals of both camps in a new National Party. 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’s experiences as an associate of the 
present Government persuade him that a combination 
which has worked so well “in Imperial politics” may be 
equally successful in the direction of domestic affairs ; and 
the great need of the time is a national party which will 
hold as firm a front against the Anarchists—“ the English 
“ Nihilists, as I have termed them ”—as against Irish Home 
Rule. We are quite of the same opinion, and only differ 
from Mr. CuamBer.aln if he proposes to force the growth 
of this new party by any kind of Schnadhorstian ening. 
We should even have preferred complete silence on the 
subject at present. Nothing that Mr. CuamBERLarn or any 
other managing politician can say is likely to hasten or 
solidify a reconstruction of parties which shall put all the 
more sober-minded men in England against the 
New Radicalism, which, of course, will have to reform on 
lines of its own when Home Rule has foundered outright. 
It will not be long to wait till that event occurs, and till 
the Gladstonian Radicals proceed to the more advanced 
position where they hope to prosper indeed. Meanwhile, 
every day contributes something to the shaping and the 
growth of the new party which Mr. CaamBerLatn longs to 
behold in full establishment ; and the better way to assist 
the process is to leave it entirely to Messrs. PARNELL and 
Davirr, Mr. Guapstone and Mr. Lanoucnere. Materiall 
assisted by Sir Witttam Harcourt, they began the wor 
some time ago ; it is now proceeding at so rapid a rate that 
nothing more can be desired; and any meddling in the 
way of management from the Ministerial side would be 
dangerously premature. 


PADLEWSKI'S ESCAPE. 


ii is always pleasant to see how easily the Old World can 
beat the New when it tries. If there was one product 
of America which might have been thought capable of defy- 
ing competition, it was the lying, pushing, self-advertising 


news) man. Fora longish time the Yankee reporter 
was, Tatoed, without rival. ow we now know, that this 
was due to no inherent superiority in him, but simply te 
the restraining influence exercised on European journalism 
by the lingering tradition that all kinds of writing for pub- 
lication should be more or less literature. This superstition 
has been renounced ; and now where is the Yankee reporter ! 
A few weeks ago a Parisian reporter gave a spicy aecount of 
the personal a and opinions of the jurors. 'sum- 
moned for the Eyravp trial. It turned out that he had 
really seen three, and that two of them had promised to 
kick him downstairs if he did not take himself off at once. 
In the meantime he had made his sensation. 


Now, M. Georces pe Lasruyire— convinced for his part 
that all is not said in the way of reporting at last— 
has done a feat which may make the American reporter 


real beginning of the story, he 
the office of the Zclair, and said :—“I have a great 


“ yet done; only I cannot tell you what it is to be, nor 
“ when you will have the copy. Now, will you stand the 
“ racket, and chance it?” ‘The editor took the sporting 
offer, and came down with the money. In a few days he 
was rewarded by a bundle of copy contairing a detailed 
and readable account of the remarkable dexterity with 
which M. Georces pe Lasruyire had contrived to 
smuggle out of France no less a person than PapLEwsk1, 
the supposed murderer of (ieneral Setiversrorr. It 
was really worth printing and reading. M. pe Lasruy)Re 
has obviously given to journalism the faculties which. 
were meant for the production of stories in the manner of 
Gaporiav. He tells how he was summoned from dinner 
and appealed to by a fair-haired lady with characterless 
features and remarkable eyelids to save PADLEWSK1 ; how, on 
being assured that the killing of SELiverstorr was an 
execution, and not a murder, he agreed ; how they disgxised 


then how he was manceuvred over the frontier by M. 
pe Lasruyére and two friends. They all pretended to be 
on the way to fight a duel, and had adventures like 
“ TarTaRIn sur les Alpes,” with bagmen who were taken 
for Russian spies, and with police officers at the frontier. 
Great was the sensation caused by this report in L’#vlair, 
and much honour redounded to the writer. But he has not 
been left alone in his glory. A M. Fernanp Gré ore 


had a share. He concealed Papiewski after the murder. 
Then a Mme. Duc Quercy has insisted on sharing. 
She, it seems, concealed Papiewsk1 in her hushand’s 
bed. This third claimant has aroused the wrath of 
M. ve Lasrvuyire’s friend, Mme. Siverive, who is in- 
dignant because “that woman” has forced herself 
into the coursing of the hare which others started. Now 
MM. ve Lasrvy?reand Gricore, together with Mme. Duc 
Quercy, are in prison, and poor Mme. Séverine is ox in 
the cold, clamouring for arrest. The police and the Nihil- 
ists are alike unanimous in declaring that the whole story 
is nonsense. PapLEwski is in Paris, say the police. He 
went to Brussels on the very day of the murder, say the 
Nihilists. That M. pe crossed the trontier 
with somebody seems to be certain, but beyond that there 
is nothing but assertions and doubt. It is, happily, 


to note that it is the interest of the Socialists, to which - 
body MM. ve Lasrvyére and Gricorre belong, to lead the 
police off Paptewsk1's track if they can; that it is the 
interest of the French Government to show zeal in pur- 
suing General murderer, but not necessarily 


has no enterprise do not know what they are talking about. 
Not the least certain of these truths is the last. The 


of our own journalists, that the law is made to be broken. 
when a boom is wanted. M. pe Lapruyire will have to 
maintain that proposition before the Courts now, and he 
may not find them so easy of persuasion as that born- 
journalist the editor of L’Zelair. 


e with envy. Some weeks ago, to start at the. 
presented himself in 


“ piece of reporting in my mind’s eye, such as no has - 


PapLewsk1 in reach-me-downs, so that he “tout: 
“aspect d'un membre du Jockey et de l'Union”; and » 


has come forward to inform the public that he also- 


not our duty to get at the truth. We are content~ 


to catch him ; and that people who say Parisian journalism - 


Parisian reporter is certainly an enterprising fellow, and* 
we note that he holds strongly to the faith held by some - 
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THE WINCHESTER SENTENCES. 


T is so satisfactory a thing to have secured a sentence 
on one of the Union mob leaders that we should per- 
haps be°content not to complain of the lenity which Mr. 
Justice Grantuam showed to the Southampton prisoners 
at Winchester. Still these men have undoubtedly got off 
_very cheaply indeed. It may be a proof of the humanity of 
the Southampton authorities that they begged the Judge 
to show mercy to the eighteen men indicted for riot and 
assault on the police during the Southampton strike ; 
and yet an offence of that magnitude deserves some- 
what smarter punishment than the order to come up for 
judgment if required. This was all the eighteen men 
got. A.rrep Forp, who received the same formal punish- 
ment, had been guilty of a particularly serious act of 
violence. There is no doubt that he placed a piece of wood 
across, the London and South-Western Railway line at 
Southampton in order to prevent a train from coming 
into the Docks. Now, of course it would be absurd to say 
that causing an obstruction as Forp did was an offence on 
all fours with a deliberate attempt to wreck a train; 
but it certainly was an outrageous interference with 
the Company’s rights, and a gross aggression on the 
public. If Forp had received the same sentence passed 
on Sprow, he would still have had reason to think him- 
self lucky. The Southampton authorities and Mr. Justice 
GranrHam thought otherwise. The prosecution begged 
the judge to be lenient, and the judge rather more than 
took them at their word. Forp and the eighteen rioters 
may go away from Winchester full of gratitude to both 
the prosecutor and the judge; but it is only too probable 
that, they and like-minded persons elsewhere will be filled 
with something much less respectable—namely, with a con- 
viction that causing obstruction and assaulting the ‘police 
are very trifling offences indeed when committed by a work- 
man on strike. 

As a set-off to this we have, however, the sentence on 
Sprow. This man had behaved in the worst possible Union 
manner. He had, to begin with, no business in the South- 
ampton strike at all. He is described as a rivetter ; but, as 
a matter of fact, he was simply a professional agitator. 
He came down from London for no other purpose 
than to egg the Southampton strikers on to violence 
by inflammatory harangues. He recommended the boy- 
cotting of the Mayor of Southampton, and distinctly in- 
cited the strikers to make riotous attacks on the so-called 
blacklegs. He contrived—by the use of persuasion of that 
kind which is remarkably like intimidation, or by in- 
timidation pure and simple—to e the crew of a 
steamer and some of the servants of the Southampton Dock 
Company to leave their work. By a curious oversight, of 
which Srrow’s counsel made good use, the Conspiracy and 
Protection of Property Act of 1875 does not apply to 
seamen. The first count of the indictment, which dealt 
with the charge of inducing the crew of the La Plata 
to leave their ship, was therefore withdrawn, but the jury 
had no difficulty in finding Serow guilty on the other 
counts, and Mr. Justice GRANTHAM sentenced him to the 
very moderate term of three months’ imprisonment. We 
must needs be content with what Acts of Parliament and 
the humanitarian sentiment of the times allow us to obtain. 
At any rate this sentence, mild as it is, has made it clear 
that the firebrands who make it their business to promote 
the use of violence by working men can be punished when 
they'can be brought to book. As a rule, they have been 
cunning enough to avoid committing themselves, and even 
when they had undoubtedly rendered themselves liable to 
prosecution, they have been uniformly allowed to escape. 
Sprow has been a welcome exception. He went a little 
further than the more cunning kind of agitator, and he 
had the ill-luck to find a prosecutor. If his adventure 
only makes other agitators more careful, it will still have 
been useful. Taken in combination with the fine inflicted 
at Bristol on the other Sprows who induced the labourers 
to leave their work on the Gardipré, it ought to show em- 
ployers who are subject to attack by the agitator vermin 
that they are not without legal means of defending them- 
selves and punishing their assailants. 


THE REAL MYSTERY OF MARIE ROGET. 


INUTE discrepancies, and even great discrepancies, 
I constantly occur in fiction, and perhaps it is only the 
meticulous critic who troubles himself much about them. 


James Payn makes a heroine now golden-haired and noy 
with locks like the raven’s wing. ese trifles do not affect 
the interest of the novels in which they occur, though it is cer. 
tainly startling when the crescent moon of eveni 

to “a = shield ” of full moon by midnight. ere is a 
proverb that “liars should have good memories,” and go 
should novelists ; but their memories are usually short, and 
the same piece of ground in a description will be now flat 
and now hilly. It is odd that these trifles do not 

at the author’s eyes as he corrects his proofs, and 
it is still more odd that Homer makes fewer discrepan. 
cies in the Odyssey than can be fouad > any 
novel cf equal length, though Homer had no _ proof. 
sheets at all. The practice of writing novels bit by bit, for 
serial publication, and of neglecting to correct the whole 
when it is made into volumes, and when the author is w 

of it, probably accounts for many of the blunders that are 
the joy of young reviewers. But it is assuredly strange 
that an artist so conscientiously careful as EnGar Pog 
should have admitted so many errors of congruity into his 
analysis of a mysterious murder, the Mystery of Marie 
Roget. A young woman, Mary Rocers, a shopgirl, dis- 
appeared from her home in New York. Her body was 
found floating in the Hudson River, three days later. She 
had been strangled, and thrown into the water; but the 
police of New York were unable to discover the assassin, 
Por, who was living at a distance from New York, read 
the newspapers carefully, and published a story in which, 
shifting the scene to Paris and altering names, he endea- 
voured to solve the problem. This story is The Mystery of 
Marie Roget. It is a piece of work, like the deciphering of 
cryptograms, in which Por excelled. He merely alters 
names, and changes the place of the murder. But in doing 
so he makes slips which are surprising. The most essential 
is about the dead girl's character. The evidence is said to 
attest her “virtue”; but it appears that some months 
before she was murdered she had vanished from home, 
and lived for a week with a naval officer, the man whom 
Por suspects of having been the murderer. Then what 
becomes of her virtue! Por appears inclined to think 
that she preserved it in her retreat with the sailor ; but 
this is merely to introduce a touch of the supernatural. 
Again, it is asserted that the girl’s mother, when she 
did not return on the night of her murder, said that 
she feared she would never see Marie again. This was 
a natural expression of anxiety; but later in the story 
Por contradicts himself, and declares that the mother 
made this remark in the morning of the fatal day, when 
the girl had merely stated that she was going to see 
her aunt, and had asked a respectable young man, her 
betrothed, to meet her there and walk home with her. 
Obviously a great deal depends on whether the mother 
sus danger from the first, or whether she was 
merely alarmed when her daughter did not return at 
night. Por has moved the scene, as we said, to Paris. 
He represents the streets of that far from Sabbatarian 
city as being empty at nine o'clock on Sunday morning. 
“ At nine on Sunday the populace are chiefly within 
“doors, preparing for church.” The italics are his own. 
“No person can have failed to notice the pecultarly 
“deserted air of the town from about eight till ten on the 
“morning of every Sabbath.” It may have been noticed in 
New York, in Paris it is less obvious. Finally Por says, 
speaking of the Seine, that people would “make haste to 
“get home, when a wide river is to be crossed in small 
“ boats, when storm impends, and when night approaches.” 
The dangers of crossing the tempestuous breadth of the storm- 
swept Seine are novel to mariners. Poe is thinking of the 
Hudson River, as before he was thinking of a New York 
Sunday. The circumstances of the two towns could not be 
made to fit, or he did not observe the discrepancies. His 
solution of the mystery, at all events, involves no such vital 
improbability as the statement in Ze Murder in the Rue 
Morgue, that a man chivied a monkey through the streets 
of Paris, at three in the morning, without being o 

by anybody, and that the monkey, or rather the orang-utan, 
lived in comfortable seclusion in Paris till its owner 
“ caught it.” ° 


MR. RILODES'S VISIT TO ENGLAND. 


HE announcement that Mr. Ceci Ruopgs starts for 
England next week to have personal colloquy with 
Ministers on the subject of “ Zambesia” is an important one 


Scort makes the sun set in the sea on the East Coast ; Mr. 


—not less, but rather more, important because it is accom- 
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ied by the statement that the South Africa Company 
ve ordered their gendarmerie to withdraw from Manica- 
lend. The latter statement, if it be true, shows that the 
Company and those Cape Colonists who direct its affairs 
are resolved not to give unnecessary provocation ; the 
former, that both attach very great weight to the laying of 
their views before Lord Sarissury. No one, we suppose, 
who has ever considered the matter, has failed to see a 
certain inconvenience, actual or possible, in Mr. Ruopgs’s 
double position as Premier of the Cape Ministry and 
managing director of the Company —-an inconvenience which 
is far from being lessened by the fact that, though the 
existence of the Company is distinctly for the benefit 
of the Empire, it is regarded by the party to which 
Mr. Ruopes belongs in Cape politics, by no means 
wholly from an Imperial point of view. There is thus 
a considerable danger that Mr. Ruoves may postpone 
the interests of the Colony to those of the Company, 
and still more that he may postpone the interests of the 
Empire to those of the Colony. It should, indeed, be 
perfectly possible to conciliate all three. But, in order 
to do this, it is necessary that Mr. Ruopes should keep in 
mind that, though Englishmen hope to see the Cape 
derive great benefit from the extensions of British terri- 
tory northwards, those extensions are made, first of all, in 
the interest of the whole Empire and not merely in those 
of the Cape. There is a natural tenlency to forget this on 
the spot, as was shown by the exceedingly foolish and un- 
becoming expressions of a certain portion of Colonial 
opinion on the subject of the Anglo-Portuguese agreement. 
And, if necessary, Mr. Ropes will have to be reminded 
of it. 

His journey is not likely to concern “ Zambesia” only, 
for there happen to be several other unsettled matters in 
which the Cape takes a keen and direct interest, such as 
the delimitation of Walfisch Bay with the Germans, the 
relations of the various South African colonies and States, 
and the like. But the Portuguese matter must naturally 
be of the first consequence. It is, indeed, exceedingly de- 
sirable that this should be settled. If Captain Forres has 
really been recalled from Manicaland, immediate danger 
of a collision between his forces and the Portuguese is over, 
and it is not clear how it can be renewed without the Portu- 
guese putting themselves completely in the wrong. But 
the same or a similar difficulty may recur at more points 
than one of the vast territory included in the original agree- 
ment, and left in an awkwardly undefined state by the 
modus vivendi, The particular dispute may, indeed, be not 
difficult of adjustment, though, what with the rival claims 
of the competing Companies, and the nice questions, of 
date and otherwise, which the treaty with Muraca 
and the brushes between Captain Forbes and Colonel 
D'ANDRADE raise, it is complicated enough. But in the 
inflammable temper of the Portuguese, who are sending 
out regular troops and stores at a rate which they can very 
ill afford, and who do not seem averse to the employment 
of student battalions, patriotic volunteers, and other 
irregular kinds of soldiery almost certain to be ineffective, 
but very likely to be troublesome, the prospect is most 
unsatisfactory. Probably the best thing that could happen 
would be that the minor dispute should be settled a little 
more in favour of Portugal than strict justice demands, in 
order that that sensitive country may be put in good 
humour for the ratification of the original convention. 
Nothing less than this can obviate the possibility, indeed 
the very great probability, of collisions which in the long 
run must turn out to the disadvantage of the Portuguese, 
but which it is extremely desirable to avoid by the display 
of any reasonable forbearance on England's part. If Mr. 
Ruopes really possesses statesmanlike ability, it ought not 
to be difficult to convince him of this. 


MR. LOCH AND “GENERAL” BOOTH. 


HE pamphlet, written by Mr. C. 8. Locn, and adopted 
< by the Charity Organization Society, must satisfy 
“General” Bootn, however unfivourable Mr. Locn’s 
criticism may be, that it is inspired by “ the honest and in- 
“telligent conviction ” which the Salvation Army leader 
insisted should animate those who reject his scheme. In 
this Zxamination of General Booth’s Social Scheme, Mr. 
Loc expresses the honest and intelligent conviction that 
the big scheme “ cannot be carried out with any reason- 
“able measure of success.”" And, further, Mr. Locn fulfils 


| estimates 100,000 of “ very 
| “earnings.” ‘The “General” accepts the figures ; but he 


Mr. Boortn’s other condition of non-subscription by” de- 
claring on behalf of the Society that he is prepaped’ with 
other plans, partly new, partly well tried, that will “ more 
“effectually accomplish the end” contemplated by - Mr. 
Boots. Few, if any, of Mr. Locn’s readers will, we think, 
fail to share his conviction. The grounds of objection, some 
of which we anticipated on the appearance of Mr. Boorn’s 
book, deal with proposals that are obviously mischievous, or 
likely to contribute to the evils with which the scheme pro- 
fesses to grapple, and with other proposals that are clearly 
impracticable, or must reasonably be so regarded. In the 
first place, there is the demoralizing incitement of free 
food and shelter offered indiscriminately. Mr. Locn cannot 
describe this as a preventive measure. It would, he 
justly observes, invite more applicants than can be provided 
for. Men will come for what they can get, and go when they 
are tired or have earned a little. The multiplication of shelters 
would make a shiftless wandering from one to another of 
these centres both easy and natural. The relief may aid a 
few, Mr. Locu admits; but “ it will help to make vagrants 
* of many, or at least not raise them out of their vagrancy.” 
The absence of all discrimination and the absolute neglect 
of inquiry are defects that Mr. Locu considers extremely 
serious. To work thus is, he remarks, “ as if one would 
“work more seriously without knowledge than with it.” 
Mr. Locu is entirely for concerted action, with inquiry, in 
charitable labours. Mr. Boorn rejects both principles. 
“ He will not select his cases according to his real ability 
“to help them ; they rather may select him out of the 
“many providers of cheap and philanthropic lodgment 
“ which are at hand.” Nothing could be more neat and 
exact than this illustration. The isolation of Mr. Boorn’s 
scheme and its claim to independence are points that can- 
not be looked upon as auguring success. Mr. Loci does 
not omit to deal with certain remarkable features of Mr. 
Boorn’s scheme that owe their origin, we are inclined 
to think, to an overweening sense of the power and the 
importance of the Salvation Army. He notes, while 
treating of Mr. Boorn’s book, the ignoring of, or con- 
temptuous reference to, existing schemes well tried and 
proved serviceable ; the scorn poured out upon thrift and 
self-respect which thoroughly merits Professor Hux.ey’s 
caustic comment; and the failure to recognize the fact 
that there is ever an upward movement as well as a down- 
ward movement among the destitute, and that the “ sub- 
“ merged tenth” or “seventy-seventh,” as Mr. Loci puts 
it, is not accurately described as an inert mass to be lifted, 
or as a bog that may be drained. If, then, there is a rest- 
less movement upward and downward, varying considerably 
in localities and in degree of intensity, it is obvious that 
the work of assisting the destitute can be more effectively 
executed locally and by associated enterprises than by indis- 
criminate sweeps with the Salvation ladle. The process of 
“ casting or hauling,” as Mr. Locn has it, will not solve the 
problem. But much may be done by intelligent assistance 
to “the moving atoms” as they rise through one grade of 
destitution to another upwards, and by the prevention of 
those that threaten to fall. To treat all alike “in the lump ” 
is but a sure way towards confusion and wasted effort. 


Dealing with the statistics upon which Mr. Boorn bases 
his proposals for a City Colony, a Farm Colony, and so 
forth, Mr. Locu is struck, as others have been, by the 
effect they have produced upon the “(ieneral’s” never- 
failing rhetoric. For his estimate of the “ poorest class ” 


|in London Mr. Boorn appears to have consulted Mr. 


Cuartes Boorn’s Labour and Life of the People. His 


figures appear to be identical with those given in this 
book. But they are very differently used, as Mr. Locn’s 
instructive parallel shows, and are made to enforce very 
| different conclusions. For example, Mr. Cuartes Boors 


r” who subsist on “ casual 


masses the whole 100,000 as “starving.” He adopts Mr. 
C. Boorn’s figures, and substitutes his own more sensational 
description of the condition of these “very poor.” Through- 
out Jn Darkest England this disposition to exaggeration 
is freely indulged in. This very class of casual labourers, 
numbering 100,000 according to both estimates, is de- 
scribed as “starving” by “General” Boorn, though Mr. 
Cartes Bootu is “careful to explain that a very large’ 
“ percentage of them are not in distress.” This may be 
a Salvation Army method, but people who prefer the plain’ 
truth to the most picturesque colouring of its similitude’ 
will think “ General” Boor is perilously near misrepresent- 
ing Mr. Cuaries Bootn, to whose book he appeals. To give 
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the figures, and omit the very important comment we have 
quoted, may, perhaps, tend to heighten the effect and move 
the hearts of the charitable ; but the process is not likely 
to inspire confidence in the Salvation Army scheme or 
“General” Boorn's statements. Nor does this curious 
instance of the use of statistics stand alone; Mr. Locu 
cites others, and could have cited more than he does. There 
is that remarkable reference to 43,000 children of the Board 
schools in London, “ unfed and starving,” concerning which, 
Mr. Loca observes, “he {Mr. Bootn] has apparently taken 
“ no trouble to ascertain whether the figures were correct,” 
though as “ghastly figures,” of course, “they serve well 
“enough.” Mr. Locn’s able little book must be accounted 
a public service. If those who refuse to examine Mr. 
Boortn’s book, and find drawing cheques so easy, would only 
set themselves to read Mr. Locn’s “ Examination,” there 
would be improved chances for the practical co-operation 
in charity which Mr. Locu advocates, “ by local and well- 
* directed efforts.” 


THE SERPENT COURT-MARTIAL. 


‘oo. finding of the Court on the loss of the Serpent had 
been foreseen. It had not been supposed that the 
inquiry could last long, or that it would contain anything 
new. The reporter, who has been particularly imaginative 
about this case from the beginning, had reason to think, a 
few days ago, that one of the three survivors would have 
important evidence to give, which would throw great 
light on the disaster, ‘The reporter has been uttterly 
wrong. Btrroy, and Luxon have added nothing 
-to the very straightforward stories they had told already. 
There was more novelty in the communications received 
from the Captain of the Spanish steamer Benceta, a vessel 
-which was in the immediate neighbourhood of Cape Villano 
just before the disaster, and the Captain of the 8.8. Penin- 
sula, which passed the Serpent in the afternoon of the roth. 
But though their statements were new, they only confirm 
the belief that the Serpent was lost by an error of naviga- 
tion. The Court could come to no other decision. 

In the course of the in;uiry, every other explanation of 
the wreck was conclusively shown to be untenable. Much 
had been made of the effect of the land on the compasses. 
It appears, however, that the Spanish Captain whose state- 
ment was read to the Court had never noticed that any 
impression was pro!uced on his compasses, though he had 
navigated those waters for fifteen years. Staff-Commander 
Creak, who was examined on this point, explained that, 
though the land affects the compasses, its influence on 
them in the case of the Serpent would have been very trifling. 
Moreover, what influence it did have should have worked 
for the safety of the ship. In the Northern Hemisphere 
the land attracts the compass, which means that it draws 
the northern point of the needle to itself, and therefore 
turns the southern point away. As the Serpent was 
going to the South, with the land to the east of her, 
this error should have kept her off the land. It 
cannot therfore be said that the influence, whatever it is, 
of the iron coast of Spain on the ship’s compasses had any 
share in causing the wreck of the ship. Neither does it 
appear that there is any ground for thinking that the vessel 
was swept out of her course by a current of exceptional 
strength. Neither the Benefw nor the Peninsula noticed 
any current other than that which is always to be met off 
Finisterre. If the Captain of the S.S. Peninsula has 
accurately stated the position of his vessel at the time when 
she met the Serpent on the afternoon of the roth, and if 
Luxon has remembered accurately the course which he was 
ordered to steer on that afternoon, it seems certain that she 
was directly heade«! for the land. Staff-Commander Epwarps, 
who worked out her course on this hypothesis, calculated 

» that it would place her four and a half miles to the east of 
the plave at which she was actually lost. This agrees fairly 
- well with the alteration of her course to the westward which 
was made during the afternoon. It is obvious that Captain 
Ros knew himself to be too far to the eastward, and it is 
- also, unhappily, certain. that he misjudged the amount of his 
deviation from the safe track. Everything, in fact, points 
‘oan error in navigation, as the only possible explanation 
of the disaster. .The report that land had been sighted in 
the course of the afternoon is not supported by any 
evidence. If it had turned out to be well founded, the 
case against Captain Ro3 and his navigating officer would 
‘be very serious indeed. . As it is, it only appears that they 


| torpedo-boat action. 


made a mistake, of which the exact nature can only be 
guessed at. The fact that the consequences of their error 
were terrible does not prove that it was of a very gross 
nature. On the other hand, it cannot be forgotten that 
the Serpent was lost on one of the very best known and 
most frequented pieces of dangerous coast in the world, 
Hundreds of merchant-ships, indeed thousands, pass Cape 
Finisterre every year. Every war-ship which leaves 
England for every foreign station in the South and East 
must necessarily follow the track from which the Serpent so 
fatally deviated on the wrong side. Had Captain Ros and 
his navigating officer survived the loss of their vessel, it 
would have been a serious aggravation of the charge against 
them that they went wrong in such familiar waters and 
among dangers successfully avoided by thousands of sea- 
men of all nations—dangers, too, which can so easily be 
left at a safe distance by the simple precaution of taking 
enough sea-room. The Court went as carefully as the 
evidence before it would allow, into the alleged unsea- 
worthiness of the vessel. We can see nothing in that 
evidence that the class to which the Serpent belonged is 
really satisfactory ; but there was no shred of proof that 
she either broke down or proved unmanageable. The fact 
that she was as sound as her design permitted her to be, and 
that her fittings were of good quality, together with the 
excellent discipline shown by the ship's company under very 
severe trial, are the only satisfactory features of a very 
melancholy story. 


The judgment of the Admiralty on the naval manceuvres 
this summer contains even less which is new than the 
finding of the Serpent court-martial. There is, in fact, as 
far as it deals with the actual manwuvres, nothing which 
has not been said here in other words and from another 
point of view. The Admiralty has to make this sufficiently 


obvious observation, that the two fleets only proved that 


when there is plenty of sea-room ships can avoid meeting 
one another very easily. The judges are painfully conscious 
that these operations must necessarily be very much of a 
sham as pictures of real war. They do not, of course, put 
it quite so crudely as that ; but this is what they say. The 
hostile fleet might have given more sport if, instead of 
taking full advantage of the permission to avoid ob- 
servation, it had come into the narrow seas. If, how- 
ever, it had done this, we doubt whether the con- 
sequent operations would have been more instructive 
than those which actually took place. It is not very 
probable that in real warfare the weaker fleet would come 
where the stronger had the best possible chance of catching 
it. The most is made, very naturally, of the instruction to 
be gained from the success with which Sir Micnart Cue 
Seymour coaled his ships at sea. For our part, we are not 
sure that the most is very much. After all, Sir Micwaen 
had the advantage of very fine weather. No doubt in real 
warfare an admiral who found the conditions equally favour- 
able could do the same thing; but during by far the greater 
part of the year no admiral could calculate on finding calm 
weather at sea, and where the penalties of failure would be 
so very serious as they must be in actual warfare, no officer 
would like to run the risk of finding himself short of coal far 
from an anchorage, and in rough weather where he had no 
friendly port within reach. The mere fact that he had a 
whole fleet of coal transports with him would be no ad- 
vantage if the weather did not allow him to tranship the 
coal. War cannot be conducted on the supposition 
that the conditions will always be of the most favour- 
able character. Very much the same criticism must be 
made on what is said of the torpedo attack made 
on Admiral Tryon’s fleet at Plymouth. The Admiralty 
say, in speaking of this incident, that “during the late 
“ manceuvres it was proved by actual experience that there 
“ are officers who can navigate their boats for hours together 
“across a crowded route, can reach their objective punc- 
“tually at the prearranged time, and can then mancuvre 
“ at very high speed at night in an anchorage so filled with 
“ shipping that manceuvring in it when fresh and in broad 
“ daylight would require much care and attention.” We 
admire the dash, spirit, and power of steering at high speed 
shown by the officers of the torpedo-boats which came over 
from Scilly to Plymouth as highly as they deserve ; but & 
reserve must be made when the Admiralty goes on to say 
that we must revise our opinion of the effective radius of 
Under what conditions is that effective 
radius to be supposed to exist? The torpedo-boat attack 
which opened the manceuvres of this year took place on 4 
remarkably fine summer night. It was, in the opinion of 
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the Admiral commanding at Plymouth, altogether prema- 
ture. He had taken no measures of precaution against it, 
as he dated the beginning of the mancuvres later than the 
officer commanding at Scilly. The torpedo-boat lieutenants, 
therefore, had really nothing to consider beyond the difficulty 
of steering at a high rate of speed. But we must decline to 
believe that such conditions as these could be reproduced in 
actual warfare except by an extraordinary combination 
of accidents on which nobody has got any right to calculate. 
ff England and France were, unhappily, at war at this 
moment, what could English torpedo-boats starting from 
Scilly, or French torpedo-boats from Cherbourg, do in the 
Channel in the condition in which it has been for weeks ? 
After all, that is the question. During ten months of the 

at least the Channel is very seldom indeed in the 
condition of a millpond, and unless it is, we venture 
to believe that such a raid as was made from Scilly 
would not be possible. Moreover, in war-time Admiral 
Tryon would not have been found in dressing-gown and 
slippers, taking his ease in Plymouth harbour. The 
extremely artificial character of these mancuvres makes 
the solemn official comment on them sound very unreal. 
For the rest, we suspect that the official judges are pretty 
much of that opinion themselves. There are various indi- 
cations in their Report that they secretly hold what we 
think is the rational opinion—namely, that the best these 
mancuvres can do is to give officers and men opportunities 
of cruising and practising in squadron. ‘To be sure this is 
much ; but then it could be attained without a parade of 
tactical problems which can never be fairly worked out 
in the time allowed for naval -manceuvres, even if a dozen 
other necessary conditions were not inevitably absent in 


peace-time. 


THE LIBERAL-UNIONISTS’ DINNER. 


CT would be highly distasteful to us to have to compare 
the historian unfavourably with the politician, and we 
are glad, therefore, to feel that it would be unfair to found 
any such comparison on a couple of after-dinner speeches, 
in which a politician of only average capacity might not 
improbably have an advantage over a historian of exceptional 
“ft But, inasmuch as at the Liberal-Unionists’ dinner 
the other night the chair was filled by a political orator of 
far more than ordinary accomplishment, who, moreover, 
spoke, under the inspiring influences of the moment, perhaps 
a little “above his form,” it will be still less disparage- 
ment to the discourse delivered by the guest of the evening 
to express our decided preference for the speech of the 
Chairman. Sir Henry James, however, was fortunate in 
being expected to confine himself almost wholly to contem- 
politics. He was not called upon to do more, and, 
in fact, he did little more than discuss the present 
situation of the Irish Question, and to say that he 
discussed it with much force, and even eloquence, is to say 
little. A Liberal-Unionist, especially a prominent actor in 
the secession in 1886, who does not find his tongue un- 
loosed, and his mouth filled with winged words at this 
particular juncture, may rest assured that he will never 
make a stirring speech in his life. Sir Henry James has 
made many such, on less provocation, and he was naturally 
moved on this occasion to a display of unwonted oratorical 
vigour. His speech throughout was in the “ alone-we-did- 
“it” strain, but we should be the last to criticize it on 
that account, or to deny that the Liberal-Unionists have 
an exclusive right to that inspiriting tune. Alone they 
did it; that is the unquestionable fact. They have a 
perfect right to point to the Irish Pandemonium, and to 
Temind the British nation, and above all the Gladstonians 
thereto belonging, they have to thank the Liberal- Unionists 
for the happy circumstance that they are at the moment 
the spectators of merely a slightly magnified street row 
instead of a bloody civil war. 
That Mr. Froupe's views on contemporary Irish politics 
are substantially identical with those of Sir Henry James 
~s, of course, to be assumed ; but it was, or he conceived it 
to be, his duty to deal with his subject historically ; and we 
all know that some of Mr. Frovupe’s opinions upon Irish 
history, both remote and recent, are not easy to reconcile 
tither with his present political convictions or with each 
other. He hardly seems to know whether to bless or ban 
the Irish Protestant Parliament of the period before 1782 ; 
and, although he frankly admits the necessity of the Union, 


he seems to part but unwillingly with the notion that 
Gratray’s inefficient and dangerous political machine might 
have been somehow or other made to work. Agaip’ although 
he holds, and holds quite rightly, by the conviction that 
what Ireland needs is, not to govern herselt, which she is 
incapable of doing, but to be well governed by England, he 
has persuaded himself that Mr. (;Lapstoye made a begi 
ning of good government by the Land Act of 1881. How 
he reconciles this with the fact that the party to which he 
himself belongs is at this moment labouring to make a 
clean sweep of the whole agrarian system which that 
Act established, and that they are doing so with the 
acknowledged approval, though with the insincere and in- 
direct opposition, of its authors, and with the intention of 
replacing it by a gigantic financial and political experi- 
ment which no nation would think of attempting except 
under compulsion of an absolutely intolerable status quo 
—how, we say, he contrives to reconcile his approval of 
Mr. Guapstone’s land legislation nine years ago with these 
facts, we are at a loss to imagine. He may perhaps 
contend that the legislation itself woull have done no 
harm if firm government had gone hand in hand with 
it; but, unless he means by this that the same Imperial 
Parliament which passed the Irish Land Act ought to have 
gone on to disfranchise Ireland—-a proposition for which 
there is much to be said—the contention which we have 
hypothetically attributed to him will not help him much. 
For it was a simple impossibility to continue the firm 
government of Ireland with legislation which despoiled and 
paralysed the class by whose assistance, whatever their 
shortcomings, which Mr. Frovupr, by the way, most un- 
fairly exaggerates, the country hwl theretofore been 
governed. 


MARKS AND BUTTERFIELD. 


4 eo acquittal of Mr. Burrerrrerp on the charge of 
libelling Mr. Marks was a rather unexpected termi- 
nation of a ten days’ trial which was less than a nine days’ 
wonder. Even if more exciting events had not absorbed 
the attention of the public, most people had become weary 
of what seemed like an endless and «]most unintelligible case. 
Interest has, however, been revived by the strange and 
quasi-dramatic manner in which the protracted proceedings 
ended on Wednesday. Although the jury, after little more 
than an hour's deliberation, found the defendant Burrer- 
FIELD Not Guilty, the Recorper at once expressed his entire 
disagreement with the verdict, describing it as “utterly 
“wrong.” The jury expressly found that the libel was true 
in substance and in fact, adding, in accordance with the 
terms of Lord Camppett’s Act, that its publication had 
been for the benefit of the community. Sir Tuomas 
CuamBers, whose experience of criminal justice is as 
as that of any judge on the Bench, quarrels with both 
portions of this finding. He says that, in the first place, it 
cannot be for the advantage of the public that ancient 
scandals should be raked up, and hurled against a man’s 
private character, merely because he promotes companies 
and edits a financial journal. In the second place, he 
protests that there was not a particle of evidence to warrant 
the title-page of the libellous pamphlet. No one can deny 
that this complete and direct conflict between the exponent 
of the law and the arbiters of the facts is a very serious 
matter indeed. Of course the practical result is wholly 
unaffected by the Recorper’s opinion. Mr. Burrenrierp 
was at once discharged, and Mr. Marks was directed, as 
the statute enjoins, to pay the whole costs of the defence, 
which must be considerable. There can be no new trial 
after a verdict of Not Guilty in a criminal court, and Mr. 
Marts has no appeal against a decision which casts a grave 
slur upon his character. “ Libel or no libel is for the jury.” 
This, the main doctrine of Fox's Act, or Erskrne’s Act, as 
it should perhaps be more properly called, applies in terms 
to a prosecution as this was, and not to a civil action, as 
it might have been. All s‘udents of legal history will re- 
member the famous conversation between Lord Chancellor 
Tuvrtow and Lord Campen in the House of Lords. Lord 
THURLOW wished to introduce a general provision for new 
trials. Lord Campey, “ What! a new trial when the 
“ defendant has been acquitted?” Lord Tuurtow, “ Yes.” 
Lord Campen, “ No, I thank you.” “ You area British 
“ jury,” said Mr. Justice Mave on one occasion, “and you 
“can do anything you like.” It must, however, be re- 
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membered that the form of procedure was chosen by Mr. 
Marks. He might have sued Mr. Burrerrievp for 
damages, as Mr. ButrerrieLp had previously and unsuc- 
cessfully sued him. He chose to put his adversary in the 
dock, to shut his mouth, and to demand a punishment 
which might have amounted to imprisonment for a year. 
If he does not altogether like the consequences, he has 
only himself to thank. 

At the same time it is impossible not to agree with the 
Recorver in his remarks about the public interest. To 
prove that Mr. Marks is at the present time abusing his 
position as editor of the Financial Times to puff commer- 
cial enterprises in which he is himself concerned might be 
a laudable act on Mr. Burrerrie.n’s part, or at least one 
deserving the gratitude of investors, from whatever motive 
it was performed. To show that eleven or twelve years 
ago Mr. Marks, then a very young man, seduced and 
swindled a German widow in New York, cannot, with all 
due deference to the jury, do the slightest good to any 
rational human being. Yet here, again, one must bear in 
mind that, by putting the criminal law in motion, Mr. 
Manks deliberately gave himself an advantage, and made 
it incumbent upon Mr. Burrerrretp to prove truth plus 

ublic interest, instead of truth alone. Mr. Burrerrieip 
as succeeded, and those who gamble must pay the 
stakes. The previous history of the parties, whom two 
juries have virtually designated as pot and kettle, may 
haps supply an explanation of the course which 
Mr. Marks thought fit to adopt, and for which his own 
counsel made a kind of apology. Four years ago Mr. 
Burrerrietp, an American, then newly arrived in this 
country, floated, or helped to float, the Great Homer 
Consolidated Mining Company. This scheme was severely 
criticized by the Financial News, which alleged, in the 
icturesque language of the Stock Exchange, that Great 
omer was a wild cat. The article containing this 
attack was published on the 28th of December, 1886. Mr. 
ButrerrieLp went to law, and claimed as damages the 
modest sum of a hundred thousand pounds. Our admi- 
rable system of jurisprudence—the envy of surrounding 
nations and the glory of our own—enabled this dispute to 
be settled in the month of June 1890, when the libel was 
held to have been justified, and a verdict passed for the 
defendant Marks. Sir Cuartes Russet, in his opening 
statement at the Old Bailey, declared that Mr. Marks’s 
taxed costs, which came to nearly a thousand pounds, had 
never been paid, and that Mr. Burrerrie.p had become 
a bankrupt without available assets. In these circum- 
stances, Mr. Marks may have felt the impossibility of 
getting blood from a stone, and may have thought that the 
only mode of vindicating his reputation was the indictment 
of his assailant. The right of every private citizen to in- 
voke the terrors of the law in the august name of the 
Crown exists in no other European country than this. 
It would have been most desirable to lay the case against 
Mr. Burrerrieip before the preliminary tribunal of a 
Public Prosecutor. 

The title-page, denounced by the RecorpER as not 
sustained by a fragment of evidence, runs as follows :— 
“The same Harry Marks. He is exploiting London now, 
“ after overdoing New York, A sad story told by one of 
“his victims. Widow Korpet’s jewelry borrowed to go 
“to a Seligmann dinner. The woman robbed, ill-used, and 
“ deserted.” A worse libel has seldom appeared. The jury 
have found it to be true, and that its publication was a 
duty. Sir Tuomas Cuampers says, not merely that he 
disagrees with the jury, but that they had no evidence to 
goupon. Ifa judge had so expressed himself in a civil 
case, and the plaintiff had chosen to move for a new trial, 
it would have been granted almost as a matter of course. 
Mr. Git said that Sir ought to have 
submitted to the Court, as a point of law, that there was 
no evidence of justification. But Sir Cuartes could not 
have done so. Mr. Marks was, no doubt, in reality 
upon his trial, and the defendant was bound to prove 
the charges in his pamphlet as strictly as if the prose- 
eutor had been indicted for them. Yet, in form, the de- 
fendant was not Marks, but BurrerrieLp, and though 
a judge may direct an acquittal, he cannot direct a con- 
viction, The Recorper might, indeed, have given the 
jury.a good deal more assistance than he did actu- 
ally give them. He might have summed up with 
greater fulness, and he might have commented upon the 
startling narrative of the Rae Mine. The jury, however, 
had the whole testimony on both sides before them, and a 


London jury ought to understand matters of business. The 
two principal witnesses, Mrs. Koppen and Mr. Marks 
himself, were examined and cross-examined at 

length. Mr. Marks displayed extraordinary ability, ang 
was altogether too much for Mr. Git. He did not 
deny the intrigue with Mrs. Korret, but he absolutely re. 
pudiated having swindled her of out her property, or left her 
without means. Mrs. Kopret was compelled to acknow- 
ledge that she had signed receipts for frequent remittances 
from Mr. Marks, and could only explain this apparent con- 
tradiction by the rather lame excuse that she did not know 
what she was signing. The Recorper did not think the 
affairs of the Rae Mine relevant to the issue. They were, 
however, by far the most interesting part of the case, and 


ESR 


they certainly appear to be not unconnected with the der 
charge of “ exploiting London,” subject to the rather fine mes 
point raised by Sir Cuartes Russevt on the word “ now,” hov 
Mr. Gitt, whose knowledge of French seems to be limited, it i 
says that “exploiting” means “defrauding.” It is us 
supposed to mean “ making the most of,” and would, there- Pou 
fore, require an innuendo to be libellous. The whole is 1 
story of the Rae Mine, with its nominal vendor, its fact 
sham gold, and the unscrupulous “bearing” of the mor 
shares in the Financial News, was most discreditable port 
to Mr. Marks, and must have strongly influenced the § gut 
jury. nine 
The moral of the case, so far as it can be said to have one, dise 
is that nobody should ever invest money on the authority of H 
a financial newspaper. This may look rather like saying as 
that people should not be taken in by the confidence trick, a 
or that offers to send fifty pounds by return of post in ex- ek 
change for five shillings should be received with suspicion. ani 
But, sooner or later, by dint of repeated lessons, the most ee 
obvious truths are driven into the heads of country clergy- Mr : 
men, half-pay officers, widows with small incomes, and the the t 
rest of the band by whom Rae Farms are turned into Rae § iyi, 
Mines. The position of Mr. Marks is awkward, although refi 
he endeavours to make the best of it by appealing in his hee 
paper from the jury to the Recorper. One very curious § }, }, 
and entertaining feature of the trial has been the per- § 4, 
petual gue between the leading counsel on each § aig: 
side. r. C. F. Girt has succeeded in showing the § 4). 
world, especially that large class of mankind who make § }, 
their living as solicitors, that he is not afraid of Sir Cuaries § jo); 
Russett. Up to a certain peint it bas been difficult not § 4, 
to sympathize with Mr. Sir Cuarves Russet isa § 
great advocate and an ornament of his profession. Buthe § 5, 4) 
expects to have things his own way, and is what school- § 4, , 
boys would call a bit of a bully. Like Mr. Justice § .14 
Srare.eicu, his temper borders on the irritable, and be ne 
he brooks not contradiction. The spectacle of Mr. Gut ; 
standing up to him and, in the cant phrase, giving § ...0) 
him as good as he brought, was therefore not with- dang. 
out its charms. But when counsel says to an § 00, 
opponent, eminent or humble, “ You are paid to say that 
“ that,” and suggests that a brother barrister was retained 9)... 
because he had married the daughter of the solicitor who § ,.,;,, 
retained him, he lowers his own dignity, and debases § y,., 
the tone of the Bar. The RecorpErR made some strong Rave | 
remarks in charging the jury upon the unprofessional § »..1 
conduct of the defence. It would have been better if he § 4, .y, 
had interfered at the time, and not created in the public 9,4, 
mind an impression of disapproving helplessness. Indeed, cipita 


the whole proceedings were unworthy of a court of justice. 
Mr. friends, or Mr. Marks’s enemies, as- 
sembled in large numbers, and applauded as if they had 
been in a theatre. It is to be regretted that Sir 
Tuomas CHAMBERS wanted the necessary authority to sup- 


press disgraceful disorder. 


THE CONVICT HARGAN. 


R. MATTHEWS has taken a little longer time than fj When 
could really have been necessary in making up his and in. 

mind to advise the commutation of the sentence upoR §& of th, 
Water Harcan. Delay of this sort in a case which, like § prociai 
this, is one of the simplest possible description, is always fees 
to be deplored, because it creates the avoidable and est 
undesirable impression that the Home Secretary is st _ 
variance with public opinion on the merits of the matter, é om 
and is waiting to see whether the agitation will not blow ~ 
over, while all the time prepared to yield to it against - eh 
his own judgment if it should strength instead Ff yi.) , 


of subsiding. We are quite ready to believe that 
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such a theory of Mr. Marruews’s prolonged deliberation 
would do him grave injustice, and we cannot but regret, 
therefore, that he has not been a little more prompt 
in his decision. The case, we must repeat, was one of 
the plainest possible sailing; and it was clear not only 
that the sentence upon Harcan was excessive, but that 
it was so excessive as to render it quite impossible for 
any Home Secretary to allow it to stand. This, in itself, 
relieved Mr. Matruews of some difficulty. There are 
occasions on which a Minister may well regard it as his 
duty to treat a judge’s sentence very much as judges 
themselves frequently treat a jury’s assessment of da: 
He may say, that is, that, though he himself would have 
been disposed to inflict a lighter penalty, he will not un- 
dertake to disturb a decision arrived at upon better 
means of forming it than he himself possesses. Judges, 
however, do not so treat a finding of damages when 
it is plainly unreasonable, which was the case with the 
ishment awarded to Water Harcan by Mr. Justice 
RLES. That this is the Home Secrerary’s own view 
is more than evident ; for it appears not only from the 
fact, but from the amount of the commutation. And the 
monstrosity of a penalty so grossly and flagrantly dispro- 
portionate to the offence visited by it that a revising 
authority has, as in the present instance, to strike off 
ninety-five per cent. of its term, ought surely to have been 
discoverable in less than two months. 


However, the discovery has been made, or at least acted 
upon, at last, and Harcan, instead of doing twenty years 
of penal servitude, will undergo a year’s imprisonment with 
hard labour. The addition of this latter incident to his 
punishment goes some way to reduce the actual amount of 
the grace which has been nominally extended to him ; but 
Mr. Martruews may have felt that he could not well reduce 
the term to one-twentieth of its length without adding some- 
thing to the severity of the penalty. Harcan will, no doubt, 
prefer a year of hard labour tofive or seven yearsof thelighter 
discipline of penal servitude ; anc though, morally speaking, 
he has perhaps already suffered an adequate retribution 
for his offence, such as it was, there might have been some 
difficulty in advising the grant of a free pardon to a man 
whose act, whatever excuses may be pleaded for it, cannot 
be said to come within the legal definition of justifiable 
homicide. But if it was not exactly se defendendo in the 
technical sense of the phrase that he fired upon his pur- 
suers, the act was done in a species of self-defence to which, 
in the particular circumstances of the district wherein 


and behaviour of the other parties to it, no man could 
be severely blamed for resorting. If Harcan’s life was 
not in positive danger at the moment of his firing his 
revolver, he had reasonable grounds for believing that 
danger to it was imminent, and, what is more, it has 
never been denied, either on his trial or subsequently to it, 
that the belief was, in fact, well founded. We have no 
reason to think that even the judge who sentenced him 
seriously doubts that, if the three ruffians in pursuit of 
Harcan had been allowed to overtake him, they would 
have savagely assaulted him, and as likely as not with fatal 
results. We certainly cannot afford to encourage the class 
to whom these scoundrels belonged by inflicting a heavy 
sentence on any man who may chance to be a little pre- 
cipitate in taking their precious lives. 


THE ROMANCE OF CHINESE. 


ALLEYRAND'S celebrated saying that was given to 

- man to conceal! his thoughts has, all,a very partial a. 
tation, and has reference only to the “ Words! words! words!” 
With which civilized man baffles and belabours his antagonists. 
When the world was young the framers of speech adopted quite 
mother policy. Their object was to enlighten and not to mystify, 
and in their simplicity they laid bare in their language their modes 
of thought and manners of life with the greatest freedom. They 
Proclaimed to the world through their words their systems of 
vernment, their social eustoms, their principal callings, their 
estic relationships, and the texture of their minds, Years 
‘go Professor Max Miiller taught us to a the agricultural 
habits of the Aryans in such words as that for “daughter” 
(duhitar), and to trace in their tongue references to the arts of 
ing, of making roads, of building ships, to the exist- 

ce of the bonds of blood, the bonds of marriage, and of other 
®Weial relationships. Again, it has even been pointed out that 
We might discover from their specch the kiat of trees under 


the affair took place, and having regard to the character. 


which they rested and from the bark of which they made their 
frail canoes. 

These are some of the ins of knowledge which“are to be 
gathered from the words of primitive man; But certain nations, 
not content with allowing us these glimpses into their ancient 
history, have been at the pains of so expressing their words 
on paper as to add pictorial illustration to inductive infor- 
mation. The Egyptians, the Babylonians, and the Chinese 
have all adopted writings which more than half reveal the mean- 
ings which their scripts represent. For purposes of illustration 
the last of these is the most easily available, since the hiero- 
glyphic nature of their written characters is well preserved and 
plainly discernible. At first the writing was only hieroglyphic, 
and the Chinese wrote as the North American Indians still write, 
in a series of pictures. The drawing of a man walking away 
from the sun rising above the horizon, in the direction of a 
wigwam or house, served the Chinese, as it now serves “ Brown 
Bear” and his comrades to express “I will call upon you to- 
morrow.” But, though this kind of picture-writing might be 
sufficient for people such as the Douglases of old, who loved otter 
to hear the lark sing than a mouse cheep,” it was plainly inadequate 
for the wants of a settled people endowed with a literary instinct 
and of peaceful and thoughtful natures. 


It is the custom to laugh at Chinamen for their intense con- 
servatism and their stolid opposition to all change; but at least 
a deep debt of gratitude is due to them for preserving their writing 
intact for our enlightenment and instruction. It is true that the 
inspection of the dictionary of their language has carried dismay, 
and will continue to carry dismay, to the minds of beginners, but 
many of its pages furnish the scholar with an interesting insight into 
the lines on which the ideas of Chinamen run, and the estimate 
which they have formed of themselves and their surroundings. 
Around a majority of these quaint-looking characters rests a halo 
of romance which took shape at their conception. No more 
fanciful picture can be imagined than the Chinese account of the 
invention of their writing. Compared with Ts‘angkieh, Cadmus 
was an everyday individual. Even in outward appearances the 
Chinese sage transcended all other human shapes. With almost 
Buddha-like powers of perception, he was gifted with four eyes, 
and the countenance of a dragon, and there can be no doubt that, 
if he really saw all that he is said to have seen, his four eyes can 
hardly have been sufficient for his purpose. In the marks on the 
back of a tortoise, the footprints of birds, and the stars of heaven 
he saw the models on which he elaborated the written characters 
of the language. The instantaneous effect of this invention was 
as remarkable as tke invention itself. “Ileaven caused showers 
of grain to descend from on high; the disembodied spirits wept 
in Se darkness; and the dragons withdrew themselves from 
sight.” 

A more prosaic account might be found of the origin of Chinese 
writing, but our concern at present is with the ideographic 
characters, as they now appear in common use, and not 
with the manner in which they were hatched from the dark 
shell of man’s ignorance. Naturally, the objects of nature 
first exercised the ingenuity of the Chinese depictors of ideas. The 
heavenly bodies were always befure them, and the hieroglyphics 
representing them were among their first efforts. But the time 
came when they were called upon to express on paper, by means 
of compound characters, the various phases of the sun and moon, 
for example. The drawing of “the sun above a straight line” 
was suflicient to indicate the early dawn, and as it rose higher 
above the horizon and shone through the trees, it suggested an 
ideogram reproducing the scene (the sun shining through a tree) 
to represent the East. The “sun” and “to reign” compounded 
together was considered sufficiently descriptive of “the sun 
brightening into full day.” The darkness before dawn was “ the 
sun+not yet.” As it sank towards the west it was a “ shielded 
sun,” and evening was an “escaped sun.” For a description of 
“ brightness ” in the abstract the services of the moon were called 
into play, and the two luminaries, placed side by side, represented 
very etlectively the idea. But what about the stars? Their 
relative size supported the notion of their being the offspring of 
the sun, and so he were named “ Born of the Sun.” 


Descending to earth, we find that man and his concerns largely 
exercised the inventive powers of the elaborators of ideograms. “ 

man” and “two” stood for humanity and for one another. 
“A man’s words” were truthful, sincere, and “half a man” was 
a companion, an idea of fellowship which seems to indicate that, 
according to Chinese ideas, a perfect man, like happiness, was born 
atwin, Etiquette or decorum was “the righteousness of man.” 
“ A white man” was a nobleman or chief, probably referring to a 
time when the Chinese were brought into contact with the darker- 
skinned aboriginal tribes of China, and “a valley man” was one 
of the common herd. “A man’s fault” was dissipation, as it 
often is here as well as in China, and a woman’s hesitation and 
uncertainty; while extravagance was represented by a symbol 
signifying “a man’s ” and wantonness “a woman's.” It 
has to be admitted that the characters drawn of women in 


the ideograms is by no means always complimentary, which, of 
course, must be attributed to a — ignorance of the sex on 
the part of inventors of writing. How else can we explain the 


facts that a compound of “two women” ts strife, and of 
“three” intrigues? Or, again, that to suspect, to dislike, should 
find expression in a c r com of “a woman,” plus 
“ together with”; or that saucy, pert, should be we 
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“moreover woman.” It is curious to note that an ideogram 
formed of “a wave” and “a woman” stands for a virago, just as 
a waye-man, or Ronin, in Japanese, means a lawless adventurer. 

That men who can for an instant find it necessary to associate 
the idea of women with such malicious meanings should ever 
admit the existence in China of matriarchy is not to be expected. 
But in the ancient history of the ple we dnd not a few 
references to this Old World system, and in one of the common 
characters now in use a perpetual memory is unconsciously kept 
up of its existence. A tribe is still expressed by an ideogram 
composed of the parts “ woman,” “born,” evidently referring to a 
time before the institution of marriage, when the mothers were 
the heads of families and tribes. This is an older idea than that 
associating rest and peace with “a woman at home,” or like, 
according to, with a “woman's mouth.” But the experience of 
the inventors was evidently not uniform on the complacent 
nature of women’s utterances and conduct, for they describe to 
hinder, to oppose, by the compound “an angular woman,” and 
crafty, plotting, treacherous, by “an offending woman.” The 
character composed of “a woman under two trees,” and meanin 
to desire, to covet, has quite a Garden-of-Eden air about it, an 
the idea of to love being represented by an ideogram formed of a 
“woman and her son” shows that even such contemners of 
women as the Chinese can recognize the purity and devotion of a 
mother’s affection for her child. Two distinct words are used to 
express the marriage of a man and the marriage of a woman. A 
character compounded of “ to take” and “ woman” expresses the 
act on the man’s part, and one formed of “a woman” and “a 
household” (to woman a household) denotes the transference of a 
bride to her new home. 

The ideal of beauty among the Chinese differs as widely from 
ours as do their written characters from our A BC. Not long 
since a member of the Chinese Legation was looking at a photo- 
graphic group of decidedly pretty young English ladies, and 
being asked whether he admired them, replied, “ No, they are 
difficult to look at, difficult to look at.” As to figure, a willow- 
like waist, and a bending, yielding form are the objects of highest 
admiration in China, and so a character formed of parts signify- 
ing “a woman” and “curved” is used to denote beautiful, 
lovely, comely. Many meanings connected with women are 
associated with characters which primd facie bear no relation 
to them whatever. One of the most curious of these is Zien, 
which means a kind of day lily, but which has attached to itself 
the meaning of a mother from the current belief that the root of 
this plant when carried about by married women is conducive to 
that state in which ladies like to be who love their lords. 

At the present time, and, for the matter of that, from the 
beginning of their regular history, the Chinese are and have been a 
purely agricultural people ; but if we are to accept the evidence 
of their characters, there must have been a time when they 
followed the calling of shepherds. A people who describe their 
idea of the beautiful by a character composed of “a great sheep” ; 
right, equity, by one made up of “my sheep”; and to discourse, 
or reason upon, by one formed of “ to speak of sheep,” cannot have 
been exclusively agricultural in their habits. On the other hand, 
their claim to be considered tillers of the soil finds support in the 
character used to signify profit, advantage. This is one com- 
pounded of “ grain” and “a knife,” pointing to the idea that the 
produce of the field was the source of all profit. Inthe same 
way harmony, agreement, are expressed by an ideogram made up 
of “ grain” and a “ man’s mouth,” which will seem an especially 
appropriate symbol to all those who have watched the harmonious 
expression of a Chinaman’s face as he shovels a bowlful of rice 
into his capacious mouth. 

It has been asserted by a modern comparative philologist that 
all words originally bore both a meaning and its oppesite. If, so 
argues this scholar, we can imagine that there was such a word 
in Egyptian as HIGH, meaning “ high,” we may be quite 
sure that it also meant “low.” It is fortunate that the author 
of this quaint fancy had not turned over the pages of a Chinese 
dictionary, or he may have found fuel to preserve a flame which 
has no existence but as an ignis fatuus. If, for example, he had 
discovered that the same Chinese character stands for “ to lend” 
and “to borrow”; that “a guest” and “ to act the host” find 
the same expression on paper as in the Latin hospes ; that “ work” 
and “ leisure” are represented by the same ideogram ; and that 
one symbol signifies Poth “to ask for alms” and “ to give,” a 
most dangerous support would have been given to his hitherto 
harmless theory. And we shudder to think what a fertile imagina- 
tion might be able to coin out of such fact as that the word yen 
‘means both “ a swallow” (the bird) and the verb “ to swallow.” 
But we will abstain from further Chinese curiosities, lest we 
should open the floodgates of linguistic faddism. 


SIR EDGAR BOEHM. 


hae sudden death of Sir Edgar Boehm, and the announcement 
that Mr. Calder Marshall has retired from membership of 
the Royal Academy, have made the art of English sculpture 

rominent this week in public comment. The section of sculptors 
in the Royal Academy ie been completely transformed within a 
very short space of time. Of the seven members who represented 
the art in 1880, only two remain; Mr. Woolner and Mr. Armstead. 


Before we record our impressions of Sir Edgar Boehm, taken 
from us so untimely, we may refer briefly to the career of Mr 
Calder Marshall, who retires upon his laurels at the ripe age of 
sy ete Mr. Marshall carries with him the esteem and 
the affection of all his younger colleagues. Born into a world 
and trained in theories very different from theirs, and never really 
convinced by modern taste, Mr. Marshall, on the many occasions 
when it has been in his power to make or mar the exhibition of 
the works of young men, has never failed to do elaborate justice 
to them, has maintained a loyal attitude towards them in relation 
to the outer world, and has scrupulously avoided pressing his 
own views to the front. He was a pupil in the studio of Baily 
when the tradition of Flaxman was at its height of prestige 
and he has always held that sculpture is not safe unless 
it walks obediently in the steps of Greek convention. He was 
an exhibitor so long ago as 1835, when sculpture was represented 
in the Academy by the elder Westmacott, by Rossi, and by 
Wyon, and when Gibson was but a recently-elected associate, 
He must feel the contrast between the field he then entered and 
the field he leaves. May he long survive to enjoy his amply- 
earned repose. 

Sir Edgar Boehm filled, it must be confessed, a much larger 
place in popular estimation. It may be said, without much ex- 
aggeration, that to the bulk of ordinary folk the work of this 
Hungarian artist represented English sculpture. He was less of 
a foreigner than people imagined ; three years of his boyhood, 
and nearly thirty years of his comparatively brief later life, were 
spent in this country. But for a little touch of the Viennese burr 
which stuck to his tongue, he would have po, without 
question, for an English gentleman of a fashionable type, fond of 
sport, of games, of horses. The daily papers have recounted the 
incidents of his life, which were not numerous nor very remark- 
able, He was a man of great persistence and ceaseless energy, 
and he was aided in rising by a peculiarly courtly tact. When 
he was thirty, at the Exhibition of 1864, he achieved his first 
definite success in England, and it is curious to note that he 
showed from this initial step wherein his skill would lie~ 
namely, in the three departments of busts, portrait statuettes, 
and equestrian statues. Eleven years later the great achieve- 
ment of his “ Carlyle,” on the Chelsea Embankment, set the seal 
to Sir Edgar (then Mr.) Boehm’s popularity. In the higher class 
of portraiture he never surpassed this masterly statue, with its 
fine combination of learned modelling and chastened realism. It 
is much to be regretted that, led aside by we know not what 
caprice or instability, Sir Edgar Boehm at this turning point of 
his career chose rather to be popular than to be great, surrendered 
his genius in some sensible measure to a courtier’s desire of 
pleasing, and sacrificed humanity to buttons. Undoubtedly, he 
allowed himself to be hampered with excess of commissions, and 
permitted work to leave his studio which bore signs of haste and 
fatigue. At length it was only in his smaller works, in his 
sketches and in certain of his busts, that we could look for the 
Boehm whom we knew, the modeller of unsurpassed skill, 
the animal-sculptor of unquestionable genius. is dislike of the 

rimitive forms of the Parthenon friezes, a dislike which was 
udicrously patent, and which he never sought to conceal in con- 
versation, was in great part a revolt against that smooth and 
“tongue-licked ” surface which Baily and Gibson had patronized 
in his youth. But behind it there lay a perilous want of sensitive- 
ness to beauty of form. The Hungarian sculptor was primarily a 
seeker after picturesqueness. His few ideal statues were failures. 


In his amusing contempt for the horses of Attic art he had 
more to say for himself. Sir Edgar Boehm's racehorses were 
decidedly remarkable, and will become historical documents. 
From the “ Johnnie Armstrong ” of 1864 to his recent “ Cremorne” 
prancing along in charge of an old groom, the series of bronze 
winners of the Derby and the Oaks which left the studio of Sir 
Edgar Boehm form a durable, and will one day be thought a 
very curious, monument to the taste of our time. Most of these 
were admirably designed and executed, like the best of his 
portrait-busts of men. It cannot be said that Sir Edgar Boehm 
was often happy in his large public monuments. He had little 
power of composition, and a realistic note, effective enough in 
the small, proved ugly or absurd when translated on a large scale. 
With great cleverness he lacked style, and his work at best 
appealed to the world more than to artists. But, when all has 
been said in reserve, it remains true that his early and affecting 
death leaves a very serious blank is the art of our time. 


The removal of Sir Edgar Boehm very sensibly widens the 
chasm between the old and the new schools of English sculpture, 
over which his modified realism and prosaic picturesqueness m 
a kind of bridge. We suppose that his place and that of Mr. 
Calder Marshall will, as seems natural, be filled by Mr. Alfred 
Gilbert and Mr. Brock, who are the most prominent associate 
sculptors. This will make room, in the lower grade, for the 
election of two among the rising outsiders, and the new sc 
will find itself absolutely dominant among the Academicians. 
To those who, like ourselves, have been foremost for the last tet 
years in pressing the claims of that school, such a result, though 
we deplore the cause of it, cannot but be encouraging. 
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THE NEVV WORLD OF WORDS. 


VEN for those who neither know nor care much about 
etymology, there is often more fun to be got out of an old 
dictionary than a new novel. It is proverbial that Johnson’s 
Dictionary is an entertaining book; but Johnson’s is not as 
other dictionaries, and in recommending any other for light 
reading one feels a certain amount of hesitation. Nevertheless, 
we venture to call the attention of the unlearned to a dictionary 
about a hundred years older, which, —_- familiar enough to 
literary men, is not so well known as it deserves to be among 
lovers of the curious. It is called The Nevv World of Words, 
and it describes itself a con- 
taini ° r significations Etimologies o w not 
vs nn By omg deriued from other languages and usd for the 
adornment of our English toungue.” At the beginning is a list 
of “ Persons of this Age Eminent in, or contributory to, any of 
those Arts Sciences or Faculties contained in the following 
work.” These include “ Antiquities, William Dugdale Esq.”; 
“Husbandry, John Evelin ‘eq. “ Musick, . Matthew 
Lock”; “Painting, Peter Lilly Esq.”; “Fishing, Mr. Isaac 
‘Walton ” ; and it may be worth noticing that the book was pub- 
lished only about fifty years after the death of Shaks ’ 

In taking a rapid glance at this dictionary of two hundred and 
twenty years ago, we will avoid the legal, heraldic, nautical, and 
other technical terms with which it abounds, and, with some few 
exceptions, we do not propose to notice any of the curious words 
in it which are also to be found in Johnson, such as ablaqueation, 
ewhaped, lutulent, fetidical, horary, impignoration, sternutation, 
temulency, gibbosity, supervacaneous, and nitidity. Nor do we 
intend to dwell upon any “ old words,” as the author calls them, 
such as abarstick, bedoheer, bytrent, bywopen, and so on. 

Our first specimen of this world of words shall be pantagruelist, 
which is from the “ French,” be it observed, and means “ a merry 
drunkard or good fellow.” From the French, again, comes 
“B r,” “a kind of delicious meat made of Rice, Almond 
milk, Capon’s brains” (imagine chicken in one’s sweets!), “ and 
other things.” Turning from the French, we come upon two 
pretty words from the Latin signifying “a greedy devouring” 
and “excessive eating.” They are helluation and popination. 
People who have insatiable appetites are inexsaturated. Gal- 
limafry is “a kind of meat made up of several sorts of meats 
minced together. It was so called, either because it was 
allotted to the eo or else because it was invented 
by the gaules.” We give this word on account of the curious 
duies of derivations assigned to it, although it is to be found 
in Johnson’s Dictionary, where it is spelt “Gallimaufry, n.f. 
{galimafrée, French].” Another word connected with things 
to be eaten, or, more strictly, with things not to be eaten, 
is omphacy, or unripe. his is “(Greek)” We may 
add to this category “ Pistrine (Lat.), a grinding house, or 
mill; also a bakehouse.” It will be remembered that when lawn- 
tennis was first invented it was called Spharistiky or Sphairistike, 
there being spirited correspondences as to the correct spelling of 
the name. All that trouble might have been saved had it been 
generally known that there was already in the English language 
a word for tennis adapted from the Greek in the euphonious 
sphrromachy. Members of Parliament who wish to abuse each 
other without using unparliamentary language would find The 
Nevv World of Words « useful handbook. They might grace- 
fully call gentlemen on the other side of the House either blesi- 
loquent or op maven ey and they might accuse an opponent of 
morology with impunity, whereas if they were to say that he was 
“talking like a fool,” they might be called to order by the 
Speaker, who would consider them immorigerous (rude), and 
describe their behaviour as propudious (shameful). ey would, 
in that case, feel their position to be one of inhonestation or dis- 

ce; and the think the Speaker iracun- 

ious; but, after all, in these days, who expects eutrapely 
(courtesy) in the House of Commons? All its members floccify 
(think little of) each other. 

Faust is not only the name of a play and an opera, but an 
adjective signifying lucky; stank is not only the preterite of a 
certain ugly Anglo-Saxon verb, but also a word derived “ from 
the Italian stanco, signifying weary, weak or faint.” Here, how- 
ever, we have he beyond our limits, for this word also 
ap in Johnson's Dictionary. Charientism “(Greek)” is “ grace- 
fulness: also a Rhetorical figure wherein a taunting expression is 
softned with a jest or pleasant peice of rallerick expression.” We 
wonder what proportion of educated people know what minch- 
ings are. Minchings are “those consecrated Virgins whom we 
call Nuns.” “Black buried” has nothing to do with the fruit 

wing on a certain bramble—it means “gone to hell.” He who 
#s remarkable for his procerity and macritude is tall and thin; he 
who is illecebrous is charming; he who is illepid is dull ; he who 
is furibund is mad. Here are a couple of interesting zoological 
definitions :—“ Camelepardal, a kind of beast, half camel, half 
pardal, or panther.” “ Giraffe, a certain beast in some of Asia 
so high, that a man on horseback may ride under its belly, having 
the hindmost leggs shorter than the formost, so that not being able 
to stoop down to grass, it feeds on the leaves of trees.” They are 
evidently regarded as two very different animals. I tion is 
no misprint for irrigation, it means “an imposing upon.” Effroena- 


tion is rashness; denunciation is weeding, or the taking away of 
“anything that molesteth,” and to be ephippiated is to be 


Garden ; but it is not usual to find “ Convent or Covent” given 
in a dictio as convertible terms with the same meaning, as 
they are in Zhe Nevv World of Words.. The common word 
cadger is defined by Johnson as a huckster who brings butter and 
poultry from the country to sell. From this older dictionary it 
seems that the word formerly referred exclusively to the selling 
of hawks, as “ ” was “a term in Faulconry, being that upon 
which Faulconers carry their Hawkes when they bring them to 
sell.” Swilpough is not a very familiar word. It is said to signify 
a dilling, and a dilling, it appears, is “ a child born when the parents 
are old.” What upper servants now speak of as “the juniors” 
were once called sutteraneous servants, and what we term military 
cadets used to be described as youths undergoing tyrociny. But, 
if we go on multiplying instances of obsolete words, we shall be 
accused of vecordity (stupidity), and we shall dispose our readers 
to sopition (going to sleep). We would rather advise them, in 
the words of the author, to “run through the whole Oeconom 
of our forraign words” for themselves in this dictionary, whi 

is commended to “the ingenuity of those that are enclined to 
learning, and the fortune of that entertainment which the World 
shall think fit to give it.” 


MONEY MATTERS. 


HE American Congress seems bent upon pursuing the silver 
legislation which has already done so much injury to the 
country, and in the end must prove disastrous. It is now 
admitted by every one that the Silver Act of last Session is a 
failure; but the Silver party, instead of learning by experience, 
insists that the Act shall be supplemented by other measures to 
make it successful. The more ncosmhadine ask for free coinage ; 
but to that the President and the Secretary of the Treasury are 
opposed, and they have arranged a compromise with the Republican 
members of the Senate, which, it is hoped, will satisfy the party 
generally. In the first place, the silver accumulated by mine- 
owners and speculators, estimated to be of the value of 12 millions 
of dollars, is to be bought at once by the Treasury. Secondly, 
the trade dollars, which were struck some years ago in the hope 
of helping American trade in the East, are to be recoined 
as standard dollars; and, in the third place, the Treasury 
is to buy from time to time silver bullion equivalent in 
value to the national banknotes withdrawn from circulation. 
As the Bill has not yet been introduced, it is not quite 
clear whether it ia to be a substitute for the Act of last year, or 
to be supplemental to it. We presume, however, it is to be the 
latter; for it is not to be supposed that the Silver party would 
allow a merely temporary measure to take the place of a per- 
manent one. sides, all parties in the United States are under 
the delusion that there is not enough of currency in the country. 
But the proposed Bill would not increase the currency ; it would 
only compensate for the banknotes withdrawn. We conclude, 
therefore, that the intended measure is to be a supplement to the 
Act of last Session, and if so, what will be its fe. effect ? 
Assuming that it is passed, the first result undoubtedly will be 
a sharp rise in the price of silver. The price has recently fallen, 
because many speculators in New York were disabled by the 
stringency in the money market from holding any longer the stocks 
that had accumulated on their hands. The new Bill will relieve 
those who bought from them of those stocks, and since in this way 
the United States Treasury comes to the relief of speculators, the 
latter will be encouraged to buy largely once more in Europe and 
in Mexico, for the purpose of selling at a profit to the Treasury. 
In the second place, if the Bill is supplemental to the Act of last 
Session, the purchases of silver in the New Year will be at least 
twice as large as those provided for by the Act. It will be 
recollected that that measure required the Secretary of the 
Treasury to buy monthly 4} million ounces of silver, while 
the new Bill proposes that silver shall be bought and notes issued 
in purchase, equivalent in amount to the banknotes withdrawn 
from circulation. But next year 61 million dollars of Four and 
a Half per Cent. Bonds fall due, and, of course, all will be paid 
off, while it is probable that the redemption will be very much 
r. Assuming, however, that the purchases of bonds only 
amount to the redemption of the Four and a Halfs, and that those 
Four and a Halfs are held by banks as security for their circula- 
tion, then the Treasury will have to buy 61 million dollars’ 
worth of silver to replace the notes cancelled, and also 54 million 
ounces under the Act of last session. It may safely be con- 
cluded, therefore, that the purchases next year will be twice what 
was required by the recent Act. Asa matter of course, silver 
will be bought up all over the world, and sent to the United 
States for sale to the Treasury, and the price accordingly may be 
expected to rise possibly to 59d. per ounce. But, large as the 
Treasury purchases will be, it may safely be aseumed that those 
of speculators will be larger still; and after a while, therefore, 
there will be a new accumulation of silver, which will weigh upon 
the market, and, if money becomes stringent and discredit con- 
tinues, there will sooner or later be another fall, not improbably 
a heavy one, attended by serious consequences. 
According to estimates carefully framed by the Treasury, the 
resent circulation of the United States—coin and notes of all 
Eiale-dehsante to the enormous sum of 300 millions sterling, 
not far short of 5/. for every man, woman, and child in the 
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circulation from decreasing, in consequence of the withdrawal 
of banknotes, but to increase it largely by the issue of silver 
notes, of silver coin and gold coin, and of gold certificates. 
Assuming that the proposed Bill passes, the silver notes issued 
under the Act of Inst Session will increase the circulation 
by about eleven millions sterling. Then there will be the re- 
coined trade dollars, and in addition there will be all the gold 
raised from the mines represented either by coins or by certifi- 
cates. It is incredible that so great an increase of circulation 
as this can go on for very long. Even now silver notes and 
silver certificates constitute about one-third of the total paper 
circulation of the country, and if this new Bill passes, it will 
before long be more than half the paper circulation. In a very 
short time, therefore, silver and silver notes will so largely pre- 
dominate in the circulation that everybody will see that it must 
drive out gold. There are signs at present that gold is being 
hoarded. On any other hypothesis it is difficult to understand 
the present stringency in money, and the fact that gold coin 
and gold certificates enter into commercial transactions to a 
smaller extent now than they did nine years ago, when the gold 
in the country was 40 or 50 millions sterling less than it is at 
present. But as the silver issues go on the fear that gold will be 
driven out will grow stronger and stronger, and the desire to 
hoard it will become more general. Once hoarding begins on a 
large scale, it will be difficult to obtain gold on any terms, and 
very soon after it will rise toa premium. But if it does, credit 
will be shaken even worse than it has been up to the present, and 
very serious consequences must ensue. Whether public opinion 
will then insist upon the Government retracing its steps, or 
whether it will accept the inevitable, and take the con- 
sequence, cannot as yet be foreseen. If the public be- 
comes alarmed, and stops the purchases of silver, the fall in 
the price will be greater even than the rise has been. There 
will be a general fear that the American Government may 
begin to sell, and there is no saying how low quotations may go. 
On the other hand, if the people will recognize that having gone 
so far the best course is to go farther, to allow gold to be ex- 
ported, and to accept silver as practically the single standard of 
value, no very great harm will be done. Toa large extent the 
preference for gold is sentimental. No doubt being so much 
more valuable than silver, it is a more convenient standard in 
wealthy countries. But except for that silver money is quite 
as good as gold. Nor would the United States suffer in their 
international transactions, They would always be rich enough 
to get gold for whatever purposes they required it, and their 
credit would remain as high as it is at present. But if the 
American people will not see this, and will insist on retaining 
both gold and silver in the circulation, it is perfectly clear that 
the course upon which they have embarked must lead to disaster. 
Wealthy as the country is, and fast as its wealth is growing, there 
is yet a limit to the quantity of notes which can remain in circu- 
lation, There must be some point, therefore, at which either the 
silver notes will be refused, or gold must be hoarded and exported. 
In either case there will be alarm and disturbance, with all the 
evils that follow. 

In consequence of the proposed legislation in the United States, 
speculation both in America and in this country and India has 
revived, and the price of silver has sharply risen. At the end of 
last week it was 48d. per ounce; and early this week it rose to 
494d., an advance in a couple of days of 14d. per ounce, or over 
24 per cent. And there has also been a considerable recovery in 
silver securities, 

As was to have heen expected, considering the suicidal com- 
petition of bankers, bill-brokers, and discount-houses, and 
the stringency that exists in so many foreign countries, gold 
continues to be withdrawn from the Bank in very large 
amounts. Last week nearly a million was taken for New York, 
and this week nearly 1,200,000/. has been withdrawn for 
Germany. [t is true that last week the receipts from South 
America and Australia off-set the withdrawals for New York, but 
this week the shipments largely overbalanced the receipts. 
The German money market is very stringent. The Imperial 
Bank of Germany has been losing gold for a long time, and 
naturally, therefore, it has taken advantage of the first oppor- 
tunity to replenish its coffers at the expense of the Bank of 
England. The Paris exchange upon London is also declining 
ominously, and unless there is a change here gold will 
probably be sent to Paris. At the mid-monthly settlement on 
the Paris Bourse this week money was found to be in strong 
demand, and at the settlement at the end of the month it will 
probably be still scarcer and dearer. Besides early in the new 
year the funding loan is to come out. In the meantime bankers 
and bill-brokers continue to compete with one another, Even on 
Wednesday, when nearly 700,000/. were withdrawn from the 
Bank for export, money was lent from day to day at from 2 to 2} 
per cent., loans to New Year’s Day were made at 3} per cent., 
and though the discount quotation was nominally 4 per cent., 
business was being done at 33 and even 3} per cent. On Thurs- 
day the rate advanced to about 43 per cent., but the supply 
of loanable capital in the market is so large that competition is 
sure to increase again and force down the value of money. 


The stock markets have become quite inactive as Christmas 


approaches. The public is holding aloof, the large operators are 
lessening their accounts, and the members of the Stock Ex- 
themselves are following example. Naturally, 


chan 


ore, prices have declined, though they are in many depart- 


ments very much higher than under the circumstances could have 
been expected. Last week American railroad securities were run 
up in the belief that the money stringency was at an end, that an 
arrangement between the Western Railroad Companies would be 
brought about, and that Congress would inflate the currency. 
This week it is recognized that the Western Railroad arrange- 
ment is not likely to be carried through soon, that it will not be 
easy to carry further silver legislation, and that the commercial 
difficulties which are so general and so widespread are still very 
serious. There has, however, not been a very sharp fall, but prices 
generally have declined. Home railway stocks have likewise 
given way. Every careful observer is now convinced that trade 
must fall off as a consequence of the shock to credit, and the difli- 
culties that are so great, not only at home, but in both North and 
South America and South Africa. Money is likely to become 
dear once more ; for, as pointed out above, there is a drain of gold 
in many direetions, and the Bank of England owes three millions 
sterling to the Bank of France, while Russia also may take 14 
million, if it pleases. In Berlin there is decided weakness, and 
it looks as if the crisis, so often apprehended and so often post- 

ned, was about tocome. At all events, it seems clear that the 

iquidation which has been going on for fully a year now must be 
continued for a considerable time further. Even in Paris the 
operators are losing some of their courage. As usual at the end 
of the year bankers have been calling in loans from the Bourse, 
and, besides, German capitalists have suddenly resolved to deliver 
the large amount of Italian Rentes which they had sold in Paris 
some time ago, but had not delivered until now. ‘The result is a 
sharp rise in the value of money, and heavy carrying-over rates. 
At the coming Liquidation rates will probably be stiffer still; and 
it looks, therefore, as if there must be a considerable decline in 
the foreign department. 

It is announced that a Paris Syndicate has agreed to advance 
three millions sterling to the Portuguese Government to enable 
it to pay the January interest on its debt, and also to pay the 
800,000/. due by it to Messrs. Baring Brothers. 

No reply has yet been received from the Argentine Government 
to the proposals of the English members of the Committee, and it 
is probable that the Government will not give an answer until 
it has negotiated with the French and German bankers who are 

rotesting against the recommendations of the English Committee. 

t is hardly probable, indeed, that either France or Germany or bot) 
combined will lend fresh money tothe Argentine Republic. Ger- 
many isnot in a position to do so, and France will hardly do sowhen 
a French loan of nearly 37 millions sterling is about to be brought 
out, and other large operations are in contemplation, and when 
besides the Argentine Republic is in the midst of a crisis. But 
if neither France nor Germany, nor both together, will lend money 
to the Argentine Republic, it must either accept the English 
proposals or put forward proposals of its own for a compromise 
with its creditors. It is quite clear that it cannot go on paying 
the interest on its debt, and that some sort of compromise with 
its creditors will have to be arrived at. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE PiG. 


HE development of the pig is a triumph of art over nature- 
Nature’s pig, the wild boar, is not a very gainly animal ; 
nature’s pig, again, simply domesticated and fattened, in the form 
of a common farm Pig, is little better than a necessary evil; but 
nature’s pigs from different quarters of the world, mixed together, 
remixed, and judiciously blended by the scientific breeder, eventu- 
ally produce a creature which is a joy, if not exactly a thing of 
beauty, for ever—or, at least, until it is made into bacon. It is 
absolutely painful to a man who knows what a pig — to be, 
may be, and often is, to hear people who should know better say 
that they “hate pigs.” Such people can have no eyes for form, or 
they would not speak thus of animals which can show the ful 
curves of the best breeds of Berkshires, Chinese, and Yorkshires ; 
and there are enthusiasts who would even go so far as to say that 
they must be colour-blind if they can so far forget the rich tones 
and tints of the butchered and “ hung up” pig, in which certain 
celebrated Dutch artists have taken a keen delight. 

Undoubtedly the British pig of the end of last century must 
have been an ugly, ill-favoured-looking brute—indeed, many of 
his modern representatives are little better—but by d there 
came importations of Chinese, Siamese, Maltese, and Neapolitan 
pigs, which, if not altogether satisfactory in themselves, brought 
“corrective influences” to bear upon our native nay tae: 5 The 
native monstrosity, again, acved as a corrective upon the alien, and 
so we went on, breeding, crossing, selecting, effecting the survival 
of the fittest and the curing of the less fit, until we obtained those 
glorious pigs which are only so far short of perfection as to make 
us zealous in the hope of some day attaining to it. 

It is mortifying to the Englishman to know that, while he was 
still content with a great, leggy pig, the South Sea Islands, on 
their discovery, were found to be a stocked with a small, black, 
short-legged pig. As to the Chinese, they have been far ahead of 
us for centuries, and in most of the provinces of China pork is, at 
present, much more abundant than mutton. It is some consola- 
tion to reflect that America has been behind us, and that the pig 
is not indigenous to North America, although his first cousin, the 
peceary, is a native of South America. The Americans, however, 

ve made up for lost time, and we have nothing in this country 
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that can vie with the great pig-meat factories of Chicago. In 
to the treatment of pigs in other parts of the world, it is 
when we lovk at our own refined and well-cared-for favourites, 
to remember that in some parts of India semi-wild pigs are 
allowed to work their own sweet will in the streets as scavengers. 
In short, they take the place of drains, and they go where they 
please in perfect safety, for nobody has the least desire to eat 
such evil-livers. - Yet it is of faith among pig-fanciers that 
their pet is naturally a clean animal ; that he only rolls in mud 
for hygienic purposes; that he hates a dirty sty, and that, if 
left to himself, he would feed almost exclusively on chestnuts, 
acorns, and truffles. Why, then, should we not piously believe 
that he even does this Indian scavenging business from motives 
of the purest unselfishness and self-sacrifice, to render the dwell- 
ings of filthy man habitable and healthy for him ? 

A change of fashion has taken place of late in the modern 
British pig, not through the taste of the fancier, but through 
the more practical, if less artistic, demands of the bacon- 
eurer. The fact is that curing has been revolutionized. 
Formerly the lean of bacon and ham used to be hard, un- 
palatable, and fearfully and wonderfully salt, while the fat, 
as fat, was good enough; now, under the system known as 
“ mild-curing,” the lean is excellent. It : easily be under- 
stood, therefore, that during the dark ages of bacon-curing, the 
chief object of the pig-fattener was to produce the largest possible 
amount of fat to lean, whereas at present it is to produce the 
greatest possible proportion of lean to fat. There have been changes, 
again, in the ideal shape of the pig, and these have been brought 
about by the alterations in the prices given per pound in the 
market for certain portions of the pig’s carcase. For instance, 
the shoulder and neck are now about the least valuable parts of 
his body, consequently the immensely developed crests and 
‘shoulders, which used to excite so much admiration, are now 
odious in the eyes of the practical breeder. Without entering 
into the details of “sides of bacon,” such as “ prime streaky, 
“thin streaky,” “ middle of gammon,” “ fore-end,” &c., we may 
remark that there are about seven distinct prices for the seventeen 
different parts of the “sides,” to say nothing of the head and 
‘trotters. 

If we were asked which modern breed was probably the most 
direct descendant of the aboriginal pig of this country, we should 
be inclined to say the Tamworth. This breed has been steadily 
‘increasing in favour during the last few years. The common idea 
of a Tamworth’s colour is dull red with black spots ; but it varies 
from a deep, rich red to a brick-dust tint, and in some cases 
it is of a dark slate colour. The uncultivated Tamworth is hardy, 
ugly, leggy, long-nosed, and slow in growth; the improved Tam- 
worth is also hardy and long in the nose, but he puts on lean 

uickly and fat slowly, which makes him the pig of the period 
or curing on the modern system. The black Berkshire is still a 
very popular pig, and for many years he was generally liked 
better t any other, although he had had to make a hard 
struggle to overcome a strong os gama which existed in certain 
localities against his colour. This pig, as well as the Essex, was 
improved many years ago by a cross of Neapolitan blood. The 
bability that the Berkshire breed has been black for a very 
ong period has been questioned. Black pigs with white points 
can be traced back for seventy years in Berkshire ; yet it has been 
confidently asserted that the pig of the district used to be tawny 
with black spots. At any rate, crosses of Berkshire with white 
Lege meg | produce offspring with a certain amount of red, 
which shows that this breed, like the Tamworth, originally sprang 
from the old red pig of the country. The produce of a Berkshire 
sow by a white boar is almost always white, but, curiously 
, dark colours often ap in later crosses. The chief 

faults to be against in buying Berkshires are light flanks, 
short, drooping quarters, some approach to legginess, unduly 
coarse hair, and deeply furrowed skin. They should not be 
marked with white except on the nose, forehead, tip of the tail, 
and feet ; but if they have no white upon them at all, it is probable 
that they have a cross of Essex blood in them. The Essex is 
uite black and is something between the Berkshire and small 
orkshire inshape. If not very well known, he is a very good 
pig and shows considerable breeding. It has often been contended 
that the | Yorkshire is the truest — representative of the 
aboriginal pig of the country. So far as his drooping quarters, 
iange esd long nose, strength of bone, flat sides, and tendency to 
narrowness are concerned, we willingly admit it; but we cannot 
truthfully say that this enormous, white, farmyardy looking pig is 
exactly our idea of a wild boar. A few years ago, pigs of this breed 
used to be fattened until they weighed, in some cases, as much as 
bullocks—one which was a winner at the Royal Agricultural 
Society's shows at Carlisle and Derby weighed nearly half a ton 
—but they are killed much younger now, and, being rather lean 
pigs until they reach a certain age, they are well suited to the 
resent demands of bacon-curers. The Small Yorkshire is a 
formed by crossing the Large Yorkshire with the Chinese. 

He represents the highest pinnacle to which art can attain in the 
production of fat, and for this very reason he does not meet with 
the approval of the modern curer. His breed, too, has been very 
much an-bred, with the usual results of delicacy and unproductive- 
ness. It may be observed here that all breeds much crossed 
with the Chinese are less in favour than they were a few years 

. The Middle White Yorkshire is a variety of the Small 

ite, and it may be that this breed has a great future 
before it. Thus far it is somewhat undefined in its form 


and uncertain in its produce. The Lincolnshire pig is, like 
the pike, “a voracious feeder,” and it is large, lop-eared, and 
ugly. The common white pig of Scotland i« a long-snouted, 
leggy animal something of the Large Yorkshire type, and 
a slow fattener. Nevertheless he makes an admirable 
cross with the Berkshire. “Gallant little Wales” also has its 
pig, and from its red and black hue—plum-pudding colour, as it 
1s profanely called—it may claim to be descended from the abori- 
ginal wild-boar which used to be hunted by those Welsh kings 
rom whom nearly every Welshman claims to be descended. Both 
the Welshman and the Welsh pig have become a little mixed in 
the course of their long descent, and the pig is an exceedingly 
vulgar-looking beast, whose only value consists in his making a 
hardy out-cross with other breeds. 

Whether Dr. Koch’s cure will be applied to pigs remains to be 
seen; but it is certain that they are subject to consumption, 
especially when much in-bred. Swine-fever is sometimes not in- 
aptly called Hog-cholera, and measles is another disease ve 
common among pigs. Like cattle, they sometimes have foot-and- 
mouth disease, and they are often troubled with rheumatism. 
Altogether pigs can scarcely be called very hardy animals, and 
the provoking part of the matter is that the higher bred they are, 
the more delicate, as a rule, they become. The coarser bred 
sows, again, are usually the most prolific. 

If the pig is an animal of unblemished reputation, the same 
thing cannot invariably be said of his master. The records of the 
Royal Agricultural Society contain a series of indictments against 
pig-exhibitors which represent them as addicted to sinful tricks 
worthy of the lowest class of horse-dealers or the most dishonest 
of picture-dealers, and a year ago a hope was pathetically ex- 
pressed in the journal of the Society for “a higher tone of 
morality” among them. 

One great drawback to pig-breeding—and observe that this is 
not the fault of the pigs—is the violent fluctuation which is con- 
stantly taking place in their prices. When your bailiff urges you 
to sell because you have got “ sadly too many,” you get wretched 
prices, and the only consolation offered to you is that “ pigs is 
very low.” When pigs are “up,” and you want to sell, you 
either find that you have none to spare, or else your bailiff de- 
clares that it would be “a thousand pities” to part with them 
now that “there’s such a lot o’ keep.” An average pig fattens 
most quickly from the time he weighs 9 stone to the time he 
weighs 12 stone, and, in the present condition of taste in bacon, 
it pays best to kill him when he weighs about 12 stone. Sows 
should be fattened after they have produced a second or third 
litter, however great the temptation to have “ just one more.” “Oh 
that we were all as fit to die as that pig!” said the pious farmer ; 
but it is not so easy to say exactly when a pig is fit to die as 
some people suppose. In dismissing the subject, let it be said, 
to his credit, that the pig is the most economical meat-producer 
on a farm, and that he is about the only living creature about a 
gentleman’s establishment that pays at all. 


EXHIBITIONS. 


N the Arcade, Old Bond Street, an exhibition of works in 
sculpture and painting is now open for the benefit of the 
wife mm children of the late Mr. he A, Ledward, a yo 
sculptor of some promise, who recently died. He had struggl 
against great difficulties,and wascreating a fair position for himself, 
Our readers may possibly recollect that in our summary of the 
sculpture of past years we have drawn attention to the excellence 
of his busts. He was not a genius; but, with the characteristic 
erosity of the class, his fellow-artists have contributed of their 

t to attract purchasers, and so benefit those whom he has left 
behind him. Mr. Burne-Jones has sent some of his accomplished 
studies, several of the Impressionist painters have given pictures, 
and there is a considerable show of paintings of minor value. 
But the sculptors have been very generous. Ilere is an exquisite 
little bronze sketch of his “ Mower,” from Mr. Thornycroft; an 
elegant “Torso” and a picturesque head of an “Old Woman” 
from Mr. Onslow Ford; a charming relief of “Psyche” in Mr. 
Bates’s most accomplished manner; a frame in repoussé-work 
from Mr. W. Reynolds Stephens; figures from the hand of Mr. 
Toft. We note, in addition, some of the latest productions of 
Ledward himself, and, in particular, a refined little relief of 
“ Sleep” nodding among her poppies. 

At the close of last week, too late for us to notice it, the year’s 
work of the students of the Royal Academy was on view at 
Burlington House. Although this is the alternate “silver” year 
and not the “gold,” the exhibition was, as usual, an interesting 
one. In one very important branch, the painting of the nude 
from the life, the general level could not be saidtobe high. This 
medal was taken by a very clever student, Mr. Ralph Peacock, 
who also received that for the set of six drawings of a figure 
from the life. This branch of Academy study is not neglected ; 
but we should be glad to see more signs of fire, in addition to 
mere proficiency, in the results. The display of canvases com- 
peting for the Creswick prize in landscape-painting was larger 
than has ever been seen at the Royal Academy before, and the 
level of merit was fairly high. There is something depressing in 
a whole gallery full of large oil-paintings of “A Country Church- 
yard”; the eye did not fail to be aware of this, perh 
unjustly. The eforeeaid, and certainly remarkable, Mr’ Ralph 
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Peacock won this prize also. We should ourselves, we confess, 
have unhesitatingly preferred the interesting landscape on the 
opposite wall, in which the vast arm of a yew-tree was seen 
shies against a luminous golden sky. Mr. Weatherstone, on 
the other hand, must have won with absolute unanimity of votes 
the prize for the design for the decoration of part of a public 
building, a very delicate and beautiful drawing, suggesting a 
reverent study of the Tuscan masters, seen a little through the 
eyes of Mr. F’. Dicksee. This design, we are glad to learn, is to 
be executed at the expense of the Royal Academy. Mr. H h 
Riviere, a son of the distinguished animalier, won the medal for 
a cartoon of drapery. The sculpture was a little less interesting 
than usual; but Mr. Charles J. Allen—whose model of a group 
on the subject of “ Rescue,” and his set of three models from the 
life, each won a first prize—is a sculptor of great promise, to 
whose work in this year's Royal Academy we drew attention last 
summer. Mr. Allen treated the former theme by placing a male 
and female figure closely side by side, as if in flight, the general 
outline being charmingly combined. On the whole, as it seemed 
to us, the work of the students this year, without being parti- 
cularly brilliant, has been of an encouraging character. 

At Messrs. Dowdeswell’s there is now on view a collection of 

tels by Mr. James Guthrie, the Glasgow painter whose work 

as lately come into prominence. A notice in the Gallery quaintly 
says that “ Mr. Guthrie thinks it superfluous to give titles to these 
pastels,” but deigns to observe “that the material for them has 
chiefly been found at Helensburgh, on the Clyde.” This half- 
century of drawings are executed in what used to be called the 
Dutch way, on rough, tinted paper, the crayons heavily applied. 
They are most of them dim and mysterious effects of deep night 
or of twilight, not at all dirty or smudged, as they would be in 
less skilful hands. The most charming are seaside effects at night- 
time, and particularly those which represent semicircular bays 
in complete obscurity, save for the pin-point lights of a town. 
There are also quarry-fronts, ends of fields, studies of rocks, all 
treated in the same way, with a sense of colour which is often 
very lovely. Six or seven of the pastels are heads of dreamy 
girls. In No. 30, which represents a young woman in a scarlet 
cloak, an eccentric effect is produced by the circumstance that, 
while one cheek is bright red, the other, through an infelicitousl 
strong reflected light, seems deadly pale. The young girl’s he 
No. 31, is an instance of a fault into which Mr. Guthrie very 
rarely falls—the obtaining of a dirty effect through excessive 
heaviness in the pigments. 

At Messrs. Boussod, Valadon, & Co.’s (the Goupil Galleries) 
is to be seen a set of water-colour drawings by i. Boutet de 
Monvel, a young painter who began with somewhat overweighted 
allegorical paintings, mostly of a religious cast, and has since 
achieved a securer reputation by his portraits of children and his 
highly ingenious decorative designs. He has had the good 
fortune to be called in to illustrate a novel of unusual merit, 
the Xaviére of M. Ferdinand Fabre, and the show at the Goupil 
Galleries consists of the thirty-six original paintings to be re- 
produced in “ goupilgravure ” in the édition de luxe of the novel, 
which will be a volume of exceptional beauty, especially on 
Japanese paper. 

The story is very well told in this gallery of scenes and figures. 
The general tone is light and the colour fresh, with but little 
shadow; the painting clear and exact, almost like miniature- 
work. The greatest merit in the artist as an illustrator is his 
successful emphasis of character. The faces are excellent—the 
priest, lean and enthusiastic ; the old, shrunken peasant-women, 
with their shrewd expression; the scraggy boy in a blouse, who 
gradually develops into the curly and sentimental Landry; the 
slim, blonde heroine. Perhaps the brightest of the whole series 
represents Landry sitting up in an apple-tree (8), playing on a 
flute to a circle of brown-eyed children, with oval faces, who 
dance round him on the greensward. In “ Looking for the Text ” 
(19) there is a black cat delightfully painted. Very pretty is the 
group of Xaviére out in the orchard (21), giving the coy Landry 
a smacking kiss on the cheek against his will. In “St. Frangois 
d’Assise ” (13), the saint, with a tense expression of face, is hold- 
ing forth to a devout congregation of the most charming birds. 
In particular, we note among the earnest ring of worshippers a 
sentimental bullfinch, with the sweetest little wren on his arm. 
They have evidently strolled to the service quite accidentally. 

At Messrs. Thomas Agnew & Son’s Gallery Mr. Burne-Jones’s 
noble series of “The Briar Rose” is once more being exhibited. 
Here is also to be seen a new and important picture by Mr 
Briton Riviere, “ Daniel's Answer to the King.” It is perhaps 
not unkind to conjecture that Mr. Riviere is attracted to this 
favourite subject of his more by love for lions than by partiality for 
prophets. There are plenty of solid lions here, sduntering about 
with stiff tails, their eyes fixed on Daniel. These are painted 
with Mr. Riviere’s accustomed skill and learning. The prophet, 
in a deep blue robe, has his back to the beasts, and lifts his 
striking profile in prayer. Mr. Pratt proposes to engrave this 
work, which will doubtless enjoy a lengthy porularity. 


RECENT CONCERTS. 


dba satisfaction occasioned by the improved attendance at Sir 

Charles Hallé’s third orchestral concert, which took place 
last Friday week, has been entirely done away with by the subse- 
quent announcement that the support accorded to these admirable 


performances by the public has not been sufficient to warrant 
their continuance, that the heavy losses on the first three 
concerts have obliged the abandonment of the undertaking. Sir 
Charles Hallé will have the sympathy of every musician, and it js 
to be hoped that the announcement will cause some feeling of 
shame to those who claim to represent the musical public of 
London. In spite of the unanimous and cordial support of the 
press, the section of London society which arrogates to itself the 
decision of what is to be considered fashionable has stayed away 
from these concerts; once more proving that London audiences, in 
matters musical, are absolutely ignorant and wanting in true 
appreciation for art, and only to be attracted by either fashion or 
sensationalism. 

The programme of Friday's concert comprised Cherubini’s 
Overture to Medea, the charming Romance from Mozart’s Kleine 
Nachtmusik, Beethoven’s Violin Concerto, and Berlioz’s “ Sym- 
phonie Fantastique.” The rendering of each one of these works, 
all of which are written in such different styles, was simply 

rfect. The Romance was played as if the orchestra had been 

ut a single performer; it was so much appreciated by the 
audience that a repetition was insisted upon. Mme. Neruda 
gave a fine and broad reading of the solo ony of the Concerto, 
but it is doing her no dishonour to say that the most remark- 
able feature of the performance was the manner in which the 
accompaniments were played by the band. The delicacy of 
the pizzicato passages en the strings and the exquisite refine- 
ments of light and shade are things to be remembered with 
pleasure. Sir Charles Hallé has made the performance of Berlioz’s 
works his special study, and certainly no conductor in this country 
understands so thoroughly how to produce every possible effect 
from the French composer's marvellous orchestration. The 
“Symphonie Fantastique,” though in the last movement it may 
be said to overstep the boundary of pure music, contains some of 
Berlioz’s finest writing, and the rendering of it by the Man- 
chester band is fortunately familiar to musicians. . On Friday's 
concert, as on previous occasions, the Ball scene and the March 
to the Scaffold—which take the places of second and fourth 
movements of the Symphony—made most effect. The playing of 
the former, especially, was remarkable for the manner in which 
the tempi were alternately accelerated and kept back with the 
utmost precision and unanimity. The scene in the Fields was 
ibly less satisfactory, and hardly so poetical as the composer 
intended. The last movement, on the other hand, al a 
have been better played. 


The last Saturday Concert at the Crystal Palace was remark- 
able for the production of a new Symphony by Mr. Edward 
German, the young composer whose music to Richard III, 
written for the revival of the play by Mr. Mansfield at the Globe 
Theatre, created so favourable an impression. The new Symphony 
is founded upon an early werk of the composer's, which was 
written and performed some few years ago when he was a student 
at the Royal Academy of Music. The impression it created last 
Saturday was distinctly favourable. In form the work is quite 
orthodox, and the hearer is not distracted by any mottoes or pro- 
grammes such have become so fashionable of late. It is a vigorous 
and attractive piece of work, and is scored throughout effectively. 
The best movement is the concluding Allegro, the spirit of which 
is admirably sustained from beginning to end, while the com- 
poser also displays in it much cleverness by making use of 
themes of other parts of the work, a device for which he appa- 
rently has a predilection. Praise is also due to the melodious 
Andante and to a graceful Minuet, in which latter traces may 
be observed of the traditions of the Academy where the com- 
poser received his musical education. The first movement, 
though full of good points, is defective in the working out, 
which, according to rule, opens the second section of the 
movement. Possibly Mr. German might revise this portion of 
the work before it is performed again. The performance was in 
all respects very , and was conducted excellently by the 
composer, who is thoroughly to be congratulated on its success. 
The rest of the concert, in the absence of Mr. Manns, was con- 
ducted by Herr Carl Jung. The programme comprised the Over- 
tures to Schubert’s Rosamunde and Rossini’s Guillaume Tell; 
Beethoven's Pianoforte Concerto in E flat, Op. 73, an admirable 
performance of which was given by Miss Fanny Davies; the same 
composer’s scena, “Ah! Perfido,” sung with much power by Miss 
Fillunger ; three rather uninteresting pianoforte solos from 
Rubinstein’s recently published Akrostyschon (Op. 114); Schu- 
mann’s Romance, Op. 28, No. 1, for pianoforte solo ; and the 14th 
number of Brahms's “ Magelone” songs, in which Miss Fillunger 
had the advantage of being accompanied by Miss Fanny Davies. 


On the afternoon of Friday, the 12th inst., Mr. Frederick 
Boscovitz _ at Steinway Hall what was announced asa “ Chat 
with the Spinet, Harpsichord, and Modern Grand Pianoforte.” 
The lecturer, having borrowed the instruments named, with the 
help ofa copy of Grove’s Dictionary of Music (though the latter was 
not mentioned in the programme), apparently considered himself 
well fitted to figure as an authority on the subject of his discourse. 
Unfortunately, some of Mr. Boscovitz’s facts were open to ques- 
tion; to name but two, the drtes given on his programme as 
those of the births and deaths ot Byrd and Bull were both in- 
correct ; the former was put down as living from 1543 to 1612, 
whereas the date of his Firth is unknown, and he aia not die 
until 1623, while the dates of the latter were given as 1563 to” 
1626, the earlier date being conjectural, and that of his death 
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being 1628. Equally unsatisfactory were Mr. Boscovitz’s musical 
illustrations, in which he not only continually omitted the 
elaborate “graces” which were so distinguishing a feature of 
harpsichord and spinet music, but also introduced numerous 
alterations of his own, which gave an entirely different effect 
to the music performed. Indeed, the wrong dates and the modern 
alterations may be said to have been the only original things in 
the lecture, the rest of which consisted for the most part of scraps 
from different authorities, put together in the loosest manner. 
The most satisfactory feature of the performance was the very 
beautiful harpsichord upon which the lecturer performed. 

While choral and orchestral concerts get yearly rarer in 
central London, the Bach Choir continues with praiseworthy zeal 
to give performances in which a constant endeavour to keep 
before the public what is best in ancient and modern art is always 
the first consideration, This excellent spirit—a spirit which, un- 
fortunately, can only be indulged in by a society mainly relying 
upon private subscriptions—was well exemplified by the programme 
of the concert given at St. James’s Hall last Tuesday, on which occa- 
sion Brahms’s masterly “Requiem” and Dr. Hubert Parry’s fine 
“Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day ” were performed. The former work is one 
which the Bach Choir has made peculiarly its own, and it is satis- 
factory to learn that the success attending its performance last May 
induced the Committee to bring it forward again this season. The 
more often the “ Requiem” is performed the more will the opinion 
be strengthened that it is not only Brahms’s masterpiece, but one 
of the few great works which have appeared during the last thirt 
years. The performance last Tuesday, under Professor Stanford's 
able conductorship, was extremely good. The choir distinguished 
itself by excellence of intonation and correctness. Brahms'’s vocal 
writing is very exacting, and makes great demands upon the 
voice; but these difficulties were bravely met, and, on the whole, 
successfully overcome, though a little more certainty of attack— 
especially in the case of the soprani—and greater attention to the 


so amusing that we do not realize, until the dénotiment, that 
there is really nothing @ dénouer. They are, in fact, the play. 
In the Adelphi Micio’s genial tolerance of youthful extravagance 
and Demea’s miserly thrift and churlish temper are artfully 
employed to work out the love affairs of the young men, whic 
form the main plot. Their characters are only set forth so far 
as they serve the purpose of the story. Yet even as stu“ies of 
character these two old men are scarcely less complete than their 
modern counterparts. The spectator feels that he could predict 
with confidence how either would act in almost any given cir- 
cumstances ; and when character is revealed on the stage to this 
extent, what more is required ? 

Those who know their Terence will, of course, understand that, 
in claiming such knowledge of the characters of Demea and 
Micio, we leave out of account the topsy-turvydom of the fifth 
act, which has puzzled critics of all degrees of importance from 
Diderot downwards. It is a lame conclusion, and, as Diderot 
says, “aprés avoir été pour Micion contre Déméa, on finit 
sans savoir pour qui l'on est.” But, after many readings, 
and, better still, more than one hearing, we hold that 
any investigation of the mystery based on the principles 
of dramatic art is out of place. The sudden change of Demea 
from sulkiness to amiability is a change of conduct, not of charac- 
ter. It is obviously assumed for the sole purpose of turning the 
tables on Micio, and is due to the dramatist’s necessity of winding 
up with a bit of uproarious farce. Such passages are not un- 
common with Terence. A example occurs towards the end 
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pianissimos and fortissimos would have occasionally been advisable. | 
The tempi at which some of the movements were taken seemed | 


slower than those indicated in the English version of the pianoforte 
score ; but, on the whole, the performance was very fine, and did 
great credit to both choir and conductor. Dr. Hubert Parry’s work 
(which he conducted in person) was produced originally at Leeds 
last year, and was subsequently heard at the Albert Hall. Its 

formance by the Bach Choir was very welcome, for it is a 
delightful example of the composer's best workmanship, It was 
sung by the choir with evident enjoyment, and received with en- 


thusiastic applause. The solos in both works were sung by Miss — 


Liza Lehmann and Mr. F’frangcon Davies. In Brahms’s “ Re- 

uiem” Miss Lehmann was obviously nervous. The music is very 
different from that with which her name is usually associated ; but 
she nevertheless sang it most artistically and with much success, 
In the Ode she must have surprised those who are only accus- 
tomed to hear her in eighteenth-century ballads and modern 
Lieder. Her singing of the beautiful but difficult scene in which 
the poet relates the loss of Eurydice was not only vocally 
excellent, but full of dramatic feeling. In both works, Mr. 
Ffrangcon Davies's fine voice and good style were heard to great 


advantage. 


THE WESTMINSTER PLAY, 


acting edition of the play h1s been revised; the longer 
speeches have been considerably hor ened, and many scenes have 
been a good deal cut. The resuit is excellent ; the piece plays 
closer, from a dramatic point of view there is little to reyret 
in what has gone, and the most ardent admirers of the West- 


minster Play, among whom we venture to rank ourselves, will | 


| and receives 


hardly lament that the time occupied in the representation is 
nearly or quite half an hour shorter than it was. The only scene 


which at all suffers from the recent revision is that between | 
-Eschinus, Sannio, and the slave Parmeno. The Psaltria, who is | 


the cause of the disturbance, is now not brought on the stage at 
all, and the mute but effective part of Parmeno is of course 
omitted too. The scene is not of a very high order of comedy, it 
is true, but it contains some vigorous action, and is well suited to 
young players. We are, therefore, rather inclined to regret its 
mutilation. It is a happy coincidence which has placed the 
Adelphi on the Westminster stage just when 4A Tair of 
Spectacles is running at the Carrick Theatre. The motive 
of the two plays is the same, and in one important respect 
the English comedy comes nearer to the Latin than almost 
any modern play that could be named. The female 
interest is quite subordinate, and the whole point of Mr. 
Grundy’s adaptation, as of Terence’s, lies in the contrasted 
characters of the two brothers. There could, therefore, be no 
better opportunity of comparing the aims and methods of Latin 
The most striking point of 
difference is, no doubt, the narrower range of the Latin play. 
The opposite natures of Micio and Demea are shown only by their 
different treatment of their son and nephew. Mr. Grundy shows 
us the brothers Goldfinch in almost every relation of life. Their 
domestic affairs, their business, their pleasure, are laid before 
us, till we bave a complete set of examples of the way in which 
each behaves in the varied events of everyday life. But this 
wideness of range has its disadvantages, as compared with the 


this year's performance of the Adelphi the Westminster | 


_ distant and insignificant in comparison, 


of the Andria, when, all being about to end happily, the slave 
Davus is suddenly carried off to be flogged. The best of drama- 
tists must first please his audience; and we know, from Terence’s 
prologues, that he did not always satisfy what we call the “ pit,” 
and that he was nervously anxious to succeed in doing so. 

The acting at Westminster this year is good all round. The 
Adelphi never seems to us to go quite so well as the Andria, 
which comes immediately before it in the cycle; the reason being, 
perhaps, that the slave's part is not so good. Mr. Phillimore was 
an excellent Syrus, and piayed his best two scenes—the one in 
which Syrus parodies Demea’s educational maxims, and that in 
which he sends him on a wild-goose chase all over the town—exceed- 
ingly well. Hewas less happy in the drunkenscene, not having quite 
made up his mind how drunk Syrus was to be. Ile is certainly 
the best slave we have seen at Westminster since the Ade/phi 
was played in 1881. Mr. Balfour as Aischinus was one of the 
best young men wecan remember. His outburst of passion when 
-Mschinus is suspected by Sostrata of an intrigue, and cannot tell 
the truth for fear of compromising his brother, was excellently 
done. Micio was rather tame, and the whole of the last scene 
fell somewhat flat; but the performance, as a whole, was ex- 
cellent, not the least mirth-moving part of it being due to the 
representative of Canthara, who had been wisely howe on the 
ground of vocal fitness for the part. 

No frequenter of the Westminster play ever asks whether the 
epilogue was amusing. Itis always that. The only question is 
whether it was as good as last year's, and on this occasion we 
can hardly say that it was. But last year’s was one of the best 
we ever heard, and, moreover, just now the proceedings in Com- 
mittee-room No. 15, with their prologue and yet unfinished 
epilogue, are so absorbing that other topics of the year seem 
Whether the recent 


| occurrence of these great events, or a desire to keep clear of party 


| 
| 


politics, prevented the authors of the epilogue from introducing 
them, we do not know. In their stead we had the banishment of 


| the Guards to Bermuda—by the way, we like not Bermida—and 
Mr. Stanley's expedition :— 


method of Terence. The exampiles of conduct are so varied and 


Sed relevabo aliquem qui se non vult relevatum, 
In comites cunctos jurgia saeva geram. 


Ctesipho is dragged before Syrus, who is made up as a judge, 
Septem cum duro deinde labore dies 


fur photographing the Court. Ie explains that he has been 
arrested and brought before a mayistratus removabilis for a 
similar offence, and when asked how he comes to be at liberty, he 
replies— 
Ecce, datis vadibus per marmora nocte cucurri, 
Immewmor heu velox quam foret umbra sequi. 


After some jokes about lunch and aerated bread the Court rises, 
and after the luncheon interval Sannio, a matrimonial agent, is 
brought up by Sostrata on a charge which may be best stated in 
her own words :— 
O scelerate, 
Tu mihi promisti conciliare viru, 
Arventumque dedi: sed rondum apparuit ille 
Vir mihi ; nunc igitur damna, virumque, pcto. 


She is appeased by an order of the Court that Micio shall marry 


her. Sannio offers to find a wife for the judge, and describes her 
charms 

Aurea caesaries, series nitidiesima dentum, 

(Aside) Falsa quidem: blanda est moribus, alma, placens, 

Et locuples. 
But Syrus replies :—“ Sed palea veteres non capiuntur aves,” 
and, atter a fling at the Salvation Army, he passes to the graver 
topics which always conclude the Westminster epilogue. 
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“WHEN FOX MEETS FOX.” 


(Mr. McCarthy, accompanied by Mr. William O'Connor, Mr. Deasy, and 
Mr. Fox, left Euston Square last night for Ireland. — Daily Papers. 


OW will he take it? Hitherto 
No sign of weakness he has shown, 
The hootings of his rebel crew 
Have moved him to contempt alone. 
At brandished blackthorn, flying stone, 
With measureless disdain he mocks ; 
But will he—can he hold his own 
Confronted with the injured Fox ? 


Davitt may storm, and Healy sneer, 
And Tanner fling the polished jape, 
Unmoved as ever he can hear 
All jokes about the fire-escape ; 
But will not that ignoble scrape, 
As memory at his conscience knocks, 
Assume a more abhorrent shape 
When he stands face to face with Fox ? 


Courage all dangers may defy, 
And yet be found to yield at last, 
To waver, hesitate, and fly 
Before some spectre of the past ; 
And though Acs courage stick as fast 
As limpet clinging to the rocks, 
It yet may loosen, should he cast 
ain eye on the accusing Fox. 


He has no other follower wronged 
Like him, nor other so betrayed ; 
Nothing to Healy that belonged 
He took when he Lothario played ; 
lle did not basely masquerade 
As Sexton, Dillon, Deasy, Knox, 
And can foregather unafraid 
With these, we doubt not—but with Fox ? 


For what if Fox in wrath exclaim, 
“ My Pat-ronymic hawked about! 
You've taken houses in my name, 
Swarmed in it down a waterspout ; 
You’ve put morality to rout— 
Still in my name—and given shocks 
To thousands of Gladstonians stout, 
All in the character of Fox. 


“ Stewart, we know, belongs to you, 
And every one with Smith may share, 
While borrowing Campbell's name, ‘tis true, 
Might well be an arranged affair ; 
But mine and Preston’s are no pair 
‘To be drawn on and off like socks, 
And even if Preston doesn’t care, 
That, sir, is not the case with Fox.” 


Yes, hard though his effrontery’s shell, 
I do not think he can endure 
A meeting with “ the real ”—well, 
With—h’m—-the on/y “Simon Pure.” 
For though he may defy, secure, 
The anathemas of priests and flocks, 
He'll blench and cower, I’m pretty sure, 
Before the virtuous, furious Fox. 


— 


REVIEWS. 


HOWARD THE HALT.* 
J oro are people—not many, but some—who will think that 


the best novel of the season is a novel some six or seven 
hundred years old. Mr. William Morris and Mr. Magniisson 
have chosen it as the first Saga in their “Saga Library.” This 
is, some think, its first appearance in English. We are, perhaps, 
justified in calling it a novel rather than a saga; for, though it 
is based on ancient and once accurate traditions, Mr. Morris 
admits that it has been greatly modified in process of time. 
The hero, Howard the Ilalt, after his victory over his enemies, 
moved, for the sake of peace and quietness, from Western Iceland 
northwards. The oral legend of his adventures, current in his 
new home, was told and re-told by men neither well versed in 
the facts nor in the geography of the scenes in which Howard 
bore himself so manfully. Mr. Morris publishes a version, or a 
fragment of a version, in an “ older and purer state,” from the 
Landnimabok. The Saga, as it stands, has attributed deeds to the 
wrong Rory In especial, the slaying of Holmgang-Liot is done 


in the 
Liot, a personage like Fighting Fitzgerald, who was slain at all 
but a much better man, Liot of ingialdsand, and though his 


* The Saga Library. Vol. 1. Done into English out of the Icelandic by 
Williagn Morris and Eirfkr Magmisson. London: Quariteh. 1890. 


murderers were men of no great growth, there is no reason to 
suppose that they were boys. All this has some critical inte: 
but we hasten on to the story, in which the events date, 
roughly, about 1001-1005 A.D. 

This Saga is full, as usual, of manslaying, as was unavoid- 
able in an age of vendetta and bloodrevenge. The tale need 
not be ventured on by readers who object to fights, stratagems, and 
spoils. But, though these are narrated with the usual vigour, the 
merit of the Saga lies in its terse and admirable pictures of cha- 
racter, in its fresh account of a lost mode of life, a lost form of 
society, and, above all, in the unexpected originality of its plot. We 


by two boys of ten and twelve, It was not Holmgang- j 


often meet in the Sagas with old heroes in the position of Laertes, 
the father of Odysseus, in the Odyssey. Their good days are 
"over, their’ strength is gone, they are oppressed by the arrogance 
of younger men, and, if they are to be aided and upraised at all, 
their sons must do the deed. When the sons fall the fathers 
are helpless. Njal would not leave his burning house because he 
could not hope to avenge his family. But in Howard the Halt 
the hero is an old man, “sunk unto his later days,” and 
weakened, not only by age, but by wounds, Howard had a 
violent and unjust neighbour, Thorbiorn, and another neighbour, 
Thormod, of ill repute. “It was said of him that he had more 
shapes than one.” ‘This is the first note of the supernatural 
element, rather prominent in this Saga, and a sign, we pre- 
' sume, that it was of some antiquity before it was finally fixed in 
writing. Even a superstitious race could hardly credit a man 
who lived among them with such feats as those of Howard's 
_son, Olaf, Olaf is a youth of great promise and of kindly 
| character, who wins all hearts, except that of the malignant 
'Thorbiorn, by discovering men’s lost sheep in the remotest pastures, 
| and by driving back to every man his own. The lad goes out 
| thinly clad in the coldest weather, and is, therefore, said to have 
| 


“ bear's warmth.” He is fond of a girl named Sigrid, a kind of 
ward of Thorbiorn’s, and this is the beginning of Thorbiorn’s 
enmity to Olaf. The young man wins more fame by laying the 
ghost of Thormod, the sorcerer, who has died, and whose ghost, 
like the ghosts of all medicine-men, is perticularly vigorous and 
| obnoxious. In fact, he insisted on going to his late owner's bed 
| every night, to the discomfort of his late owner's widow. 
| Thormod’s widow, therefore, asked for Olaf’s help against 
Thormod’s ghost, and got it. The struggle between Olaf and the 
| revenant appears to us to be another sign of rather late date, and 
of alien elements in the Saga. We quote the passage :— 

But at night folk went to bed and Olaf lay in a gable-end bed out by the 
door. In such wise burnt light in the hall, that it was bright aloft and 
dim below. Olaf lay down in bis shirt and breeches (for he never wore 
other clothes) and cast a fellover him. Now at nightfall Thormod walked 
into the hall wagging his bald head, and saw that there was a man a-bed 
where none was wont to lie; and forsooth he was not over hospitable, so 
he turned thither, and caught hold of the fell ; Olaf would not let it go, 

, but held on till they tore it atwain betwixt them; so when Thormod saw 
| there was might in him that lay there, he leapt up into the settle by the 
| bed. Olaf sprang up and laid hold on his axe to smite him, but things 
| went quicker than he looked for, and Thormod rau in under his hand, and 
| Olaf had to grapple with him, The struggle was of the fiercest ; Thormod 
| Was so hard a gripper that the flesh gave way before him wheresoever he 
| took hold: and most things flew about that were before them. Even in 
| that nick of time the light died out, and Olaf deemed matters nowise 
amended thereby. Thormod fell on furiously, and it came to pass in the 
end that they drave out of doors. In the home-mead lay a great drift-log, 
and as hap would have it Thormod tripped both his heels against the log 
and fell aback: Olaf let his knee follow the belly of him and served 
Thormod in such wise that he did with him as he would. All folk were 
silent when Olaf came back into the hall; but when he let himself be heard, 
folk were afoot and the light kindled at one and the same time, and t 
fell to stroking of him up and down, for he was all bruised by Thormod’s 
handling; every child of man that could speak gave thanks to him, and he 
said he deemed that they would have no more hurt of Thormod. 


The least experienced reader of the Sagas will recognize this as 
an incident plagiarized from the Grettir Saga. It is merely the 
battle of Grettir with Glam over again, and not nearly so 
| powerfully told. Olaf was not done with Thormod; he had 
‘another and more eerie encounter with the ghost. His fame 
grew greatly; but, as his father, Howard the Halt, had still 
much trouble with Thorbiorn, the family sought new lands out 
-of his reach. Olaf was with Sigrid, his love, one day, when 

Thorbiorn and a bully of his, named Valer, set on the young man 
| and slew him, after a stout resistance. Sigrid phew! away, no 
man knows whither. 

The old Howard was now in an ill plight, with his son slain 
and with no help in avenging him. This is the answer he got 
from the outrageous Thorbiorn, when he asked for his son’s 
weregild, or blood-price :— 

Thorbiorn answered : “ It is well known, Howard, that I have slain many 
men, and though folk called them sackless, yet have I paid weregild for 
none: but whereas thou hast lost a brave son, and the matter touches thee so 
closely, meseemeth it were better to remember thee somewhat, were it never 
so little : now here above the garth goeth a horse that the lads call Dodderer : 
grey is he, sorebacked, and hath Jain cast a long while antil now ; for he is 
exceeding old: but now he hath been fed on chatf these days past, and belike 
is somewhat amended; come, take him home, and keep him if thou 
wilt.” 

Howard reddened, and might not answer aught: he gat him gone 
straightway, wondrous wroth, ang Vakr whooped after him as he walked 
all bent down to his boat, where Thorhall had awaited him meanwhile. 


There cannot be a more energetic picture of supreme and lawless 
cruelty and insolence. 

Howard would have abandoned hope and died of grief, but 
his wife sent him to demand reparation at the Thing, or General 
Assembly. Here, by aid of a stout patron, he got an award of 


’ books which may be said to have a story. His later works are 
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three men’s price against Thorbiorn, who took out a napkin con- 
taining the dead Olaf’s teeth, and smote Howard in the tace with 
it; and still Biargey did not despair, She gathered aid from her 
nephews, young men, her brothers’ sons, and with them, and 
Howard at their head, she laid an ambush for Thorbiorn, near his 
own house. So cunningly was this managed, that Thorbiorn was 
taken weaponless. He sprang into the sea, swam to a reef, and 
there was slain with his own sword, by old Howard, who had 
boldly swum after him. It is added that, as he swam, Howard 
vowed to take Christian baptism, if he proved victorious, He and 
his partisans now seek and find shelter and maintenance with 
Steinthor of Ere, and this is assuredly unhistorical. They are re- 
inforced by the bloodthirsty small boys of ten and twelve, who 
have killed the duellist, Holmgang-Liot, as Tom Brown and Harry 
East overthrew Flashman. Liot deserved punishment; but we 
cannot pretend to like this pair of wolf-cubs, with their “ hand- 
axes little but sharp.” They speak of their peaceful father as “an 
old devil,” where, o— “troll” would have been a more ap- 
propriate word. When Steinthor rides to the Thing, Howard 
and his company take refuge with little Atli, a bald, ugly, 
miserly man, but second-sighted, and a fierce fighter when his 
back is against the wall, Here the avengers of blood pursued 
Howard. They, too, have a “telepathic” leader, a “trance- 
medium,” but his trance on the night of the attack on Atli’s 
house is confused. “1 have been up to the house and all about 
it,” he says, “ but all was so dim to me that I wot not what shall 
befall me.” The assailants are routed with much slaughter; 
peace is made at the Thing; Howard emigrates to the North, 
and dies full of years and honour. 

Where is the interest, an admirer of the modern realistic novel 
may say, in all this tale of ghosts, bloodshed, and second sight ? 
One merit is, that the story is real. Thus did men live and die, 
and thus did they conceive of their relations to the world. The 
Saga is full of vitality, the narrative is unusually rapid, the cha- 
racters—the detestable Thorbiorn ; the impudent Vakr ; Howard's 
indomitable wife; Howard himself, all young and strong again, 
when his hopes are raised; the chivalrous Steinthor; the brave, 
ugly, troll-like Atli—are all drawn with the unerring hand and 
broad touch of a master. There is no waste in the story; all is 
essential, as Mr. Morris says; it is never rhetorical, and never 
didactic. 1t is animated by love of courage, justice, and kindness. 
Except for the needless repetition of an incident from the story of 
Grettir, the Saga is a masterpiece. The scenes come before your 
eyes as you read; hill and fell, the frozen-sea strand, the wave- 
beaten reef, where Thorbiorn died, the booths in the Thing. The 
Saga has the epic vigour and veracity ; but we need not be carried 
away by enthusiasm so far as to pretend that it has a touch of 
the charm, the poetry, the magic, or the grace of Homer. 
These are not the gifts, or are seldom the gifts, of the North. 


The two other short Sagas are less interesting as narratives. 
The “Banded Men ” is ful! of valuable legal lore, and the crabbed 
and subtle Ufeig is an excellently drawn character. The death 
of Uspak, too, mortally wounded after slaying a man asleep in 
his house, has a touch of terror. The story of Hen Thorir is a 
tale of a burning. The generous and hospitable, but far from 
law-abiding, Blundketil ends in the same manner as Njal. In 
this Saga we have a kind of medicine-man; “ he was not always 
all utterly there where he was scen,” and, we presume, he was 
seen when he was “uot there.” Here we have the custom of 
men binding themselves by oaths, as “ before the peacock and the 
ladies,” to deeds and adventures. The story, however, has not 
much more than historical and archeological interest. 


The prefaces, on legal matters and other points of learning, are 
full of valuable study. ‘The style of the translation is capital, 
much less archaistic, we think, than‘the style which Mr. Morris 
uses in his prose romances. If men and women do not care for 
the Sagas, there is no doubt about the favourable verdict of boys, 


distant land, even against their wills, and in spite of themselves. 
He is a prig of so portentous a nature that we cannot help occa- 
sionally wondering if his creation is not after all deliberate, and 
the result of malice; but then, again, some involuntary touch 
leads us, on the whole, to imagine that in Ernest Neucham 
Mr. Boldrewood intends to realize his idea of a high-minded an 
cultivated English gentleman. Mr. Nootanp ivés utterance 
to his thoughts in such long words and roun ed sentences that 
the patience of his rough Bush hearers must have been sorely 
taxed, though at the same time his language is not always 
grammatical, or even intelligible. What, for instance, is 
the meaning of his remark to his brother on page 5, “ You 
have enough which you require”? and conceive a man, con- 
sorting in a wayside inn with the landlord and a fierce old 
drunken stockman, inquiring of the latter the name “of the 
pronounced weakness to which this sub-variety of the human 
race” was subject (vol. i. p. 76). This stockman’s yarn, by the 
way, is the very best thing in the book. It tells in a perfectly 
natural manner how a man was sewn up in a bullock’s hide and 
deliberately roasted for threatening to betray the hiding-place of 
some cattle-stealers, the fact gradually and artistically appearing, 
as the stockman gets more and more drunk, that the narrator 
had the chief hand in the crime, while it is very cleverly left in 
doubt how much of the story is true, and how much is the 
“horrors.” As long as he sticks to his coach robberies and his 
bushrangers, his miners, and even his natural phenomena, Mr. 
Boldrewood is thrilling and admirable; but he is not at home 
with foreign tongues or “ English as she is spoke” in society. His 
elegant heroine discourses of “la fountain de jouvences” (vol. i. 
. 245). Mr. Neuchamp soliloquizes in false quantities, as when 
makes Horace “ Si fractus illabitur orbis,” instead of 
illabatur (vol. iii. p. 102). Mr. Boldrewood is not free from re- 
roach on this score in what he writes in his own person, He 
s fallen into the common mistake of & l‘outrance (wok iii. p- 177); 
he pathetically asks in vol. ii. p. 160, guot faire? He describes 
the “risque curves” of a road (vol. i. p. 242), and alludes to a hole 
as a hiatus (vol. i. p. 185). He is also absolutely lacking in the 
simplicity of language that is the charm of the best writers, and 
invariably uses the word “ commenced ” when he means “ began ” ; 
“ Ernest commenced to be remarked” (vol. i. p. 184); the rain 
(the real hero of the book) ‘commenced to show determination ” 
(vol. iii. p. 118), and so on. To give a general idea of his style 
it may not be amiss to quote one or two passages at length, and in 
them the construction will be found remarkable. The first is taken 
from vol. i. p. 53 :—* To his great contentment the hostelry was in- 
habited and still offered entertainment to man and that fellow- 
creature, Whose good example had the more highly-organized verte- 
brate followed what romances of crime had remained unwritten ; 
what occupations, literary and sensational, had been gone; what 
reputations, even of ‘Ouida,’ Miss Braddon, and that ‘ bright 
articular star ’ of the firmament of fiction, the great George Eliot 
frersell, had been faint and prosaically mediocre.” The second 
is from vol. ii. p. 6:—“ The floor was perfection; the music, that 
of a military band, which had but the year before played in the 
great square at Pera, which had been at the front during the 
terrible Northern campaign, yet fresh in men’s minds, well 
coached by a music-loving colonel, was pealing out the ‘ Schiner 
blauer Donau’ (sic) with wondrous time and spirit.” The third 
is from vol. i. p. 196, Neuchamp is speaking:—“The cha- 
racteristics of the ‘gentle life’ in my estimation are occasional, 
strenuous, useful, and dignified exertion, seconded by un- 
questioned leisure, more or less embellished by letters, with the 
eid of the arts and sciences.” The last volume almost entirely 
consists of padding and matter wholly irrelevant to the se 
of the book, which is to show how a man, ignorant but Bingle- 
minded and willing to learn the lessons of experience, may 
surmount his prejudices and repair his mistakes, in the end be- 
coming a power in the land, Mr, Boldrewood can tell what he 


to whom—and to as many older people as possible—we heartily 
recommend these legends of the youth of our race. 


NOVELS.* 
R. BOLDREWOOD certainly put his best foot foremost 


4 when he wrote Roblery under Arms, the only one of his 


merely a series of disconnected observations of various aspects of 
Australian life, observations often valuable and interesting in | 
themselves, but no more resulting in a novel than Rousseau’s | 
scheme of education in Emile can be said to result in a romance. 
For the mere form of the thing Mr. Boldrewood makes his hero 
young, and throwsina suitable damsel for him to fall in love with; 

t the lady, though invariably refined, has a slender personality, 
and the love-making is of the most shadowy sort. The gentleman 
who gives. the title to the Colonial Reformer is a young man, 
Ernest Neuchamp by name, desirous not only of making a fortune 
in Australia, but of benefiting the benighted inhabitants of that 


* A Colonial Reformer. By Rolf Boldrewood. 3 vols. London: Mac- 


4 Homburg Beauty. By Mrz. E. Kennard. 3 vols. London: White 
& Co. 
Love's Legacy. By Richard Ashe King (“Basil”). London: Ward & 


knows with great point and vigour, and there is no better read- 


| ing than the adventurous parts of his books; but he lacks 


invention where he lacks experience. 

No more vivid contrast could be found to life in an Australian 
cattle station than the pleasure-seeking existence of Homburg 
in the season, which is the subject of Mrs. Kennard’s last 


work. It cannot be said that the scene, as she sketches 


it, is an attractive one. Every one is pushing, vulgar, a toady, 
and ill-mannered. No one amuses himself (or rather herself) 
pour le bon motif, but always with a view to gaining some- 
body’s attention, or securing an introduction to somebody else. 
The gentlemen pay the ladies the broadest compliments on the 
shortest acquaintance, and sometimes the ladies object, and some- 
times they do not. Even the fortunate beings born in the purple 
(or, at any rate, clothed in it) address each other as “ my Pond sf 
and “ your Lordship,” in a mode that carries us back to the last 
century (vol. i. p. 255, and vol. ii. p. 10), and generally behave in 
a way that would astonish quie* people, did it not seem that they 
change their customs with the air. Mr. and Mrs, Davidson, the 
rich cotton broker and his wife, whose daughter Hetty becomes 
the “ fashion” at Homburg for one short month of her short life, 
are not a whit more vulgar than their neighbours. Hetty herself 
is prettily drawn; but she falls in love too readily with the hand- 
some and mercenary Herr von Kessner, and not only shows her 
feelings in a way that would have been impossible to any modest 
girl, but deceives her parents by a secret marriage, without the 
shadow of an excuse. Her friend, Amelia Dawkins, is a dread- 
ful young person—ioud, noisy, irrepressible, making a science of 
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“getting on in the world” at the age of nineteen—but she is 
good-hearted, and shelters Hetty when she is cast off by her 
nts. The story is taken up by ignoble scheming of all sorts. 
First, Mrs. Davidson tries her utmost to get herself and her 
daughter noticed by a Royal Princess who is disguised somewhat 
thinly under the name of Princess Fustian. When this fails, she 
turns her attention to a certain Prince Friskovitch, who frequents 
Homburg in the society of dubious ladies. As far as she is con- 
cerned, this little game is no more successful than the other; but, 
thanks to Hetty’s own good looks, the girl speedily becomes on 
friendly terms with the Prince. Mr. Davidson's great object in 
life isto make Hetty accept Lord Charles Montgard—the youngest 
son of a duke, a young man who is always hanging about her ; 
and his secondary aim to secure a quiet opportunity for flirta- 
tion with the fascinating Miss Dawkins, who is almost youn 
enough to be his great-granddaughter. Every one is baulke 
of his ambition, and the story ends miserably for all except Miss 
Dawkins, who is made happy in the usual way. There is not 
much to be said in favour of it, except as far as Hetty is con- 
cerned. She is better than her surroundings, whether high or 
low, and the reader is sorry for her. For the rest, the story is 
devoted toa series of balls, picnics, tennis parties, dinners, and 
races, and if anyone thirsts to recall his joys in these directions 
he will find ample opportunities of doing so in Mrs, Kennard’s 
book. 
Mr. King has long ago made a name for himself and gained a 
special circle of admirers; but it was by writing better books 
than Love's Legacy. We has considerable power of character- 
drawing, and, likewise (which is not always the same thing), of 
drawing agreeable and sympathetic people; his conversations, 
too, are natural, and often interesting. But he has no gift for 
construction, no eye for situations, and no sense of proportion to 
teach him what part his personages should relatively play. The 
plot of Love's Iegacy is briefly this. George Gwynn, a rich and 
philanthropic (but not priggish) student of ‘Trinity College, 
Dublin, has been brought up in Galway by his uncle and trustee, 
Major Morris, and as a brother to the Major's daughter Nellie. 
At the a of the story Gwynn has discovered two things ; 
one, that the Major has embezzled all the money he could lay 
hands on, the other, that the racking headaches to which he him- 
self is subject probably have their origin in a deep-seated tumour 
of the brain. At the moment when these tw6 unpleasant truths 
dawn upon him he is expecting a visit from his uncle and 
cousin, and on their arrival is obliged to turn over most of 
their entertainment to his friend Rollo Massey. Massey promptly 
falls in love with Nellie, who is not indisposed to return his 
affection ; and Gwynn, seeing the state of affairs, confides to his 
friend—after he has retired to an hospital, so as to secure better 
attendance—that he intends to leave Massey his money in trust 
for Nellie, in the hope of their marriage. He informs Nellie that 
he has sent for the lawyer to make his will, and means her to 
have nothing, which fact is elicited from her by the Major. That 
night the Major steals back to his nephew's room, puts an extra 
supply of laudanum into the sick man’s narcotic, and departs. As 
he is walking down the street, the curious fancy seizes him to see 
the extent of the dose he had given, and he holds the bottle up 
to the gaslight. As he does so, a hand is stretched out for it, 
and he turns to find that the contents have been drunk by a 
woman, who supposes it is spirits. The Major, with a want of 
self-control quite culpable under the circumstances, shrieks 
“Poison!” and makes off. Massey is apprehended and con- 
demned when his friend is found dead; but, though he speedily 
satisties himself that the Major is the real murderer, he prefers to 
suffer in his place, in order to spare Nellie’s feelings. As the 
young people are by this time engaged, it might be thought that 
Nellie would prefer the real culprit to be hanged,even though her 
father, instead of her lover, whom she knows to be innocent ; but 
Massey thinks differently. However, the Major is finally arrested, 
through the medium of the unconscious Nellie, and everything 
seems at a dead lock, when a letter turns up, written by George | 
(iwynn in view of this emergency, after he had taken the extra 
allowance of laudanum, and found he must die. This letter is 
merely, of course, to say he had poisoned himself to avoid sutler- 
ing. So everything comes right after all. In general, when a 
man takes an overdose of narcotic poison strong enough to kill 
him, he just sleeps away ; but the laws of Nature are not the 
only ones broken in Love's Legacy. Everybody, even the 
remarkably thick-headed lawyer, conspires to defeat the 
ends of justice, by acceding to Massey’s wish that Nellie’s father 
should escape. It might be expected that they would all land 
themselves in prison, but they do not. The whole story bristles 
with poetry and with lengthy newspaper paragraphs—we counted 
fourteen in vol. iii. alone. There is also a most irritating old 
“retainer,” who is perpetually soliloquizing aloud. As this man 
is continually to the fore, his remarks would become wearisome, 
even were they amusing, but this they never are. He plays no 
real part in the book, and could have been omitted altogether 
without detriment. Indeed, notwithstanding the good points 
which it undoubtedly has, Love's Leyacy is a failure. 1t wants 
arrangement, concentration, and point; the incidents are too 
seattered, and the whole movement too leisurely. Till Mr. 
King overcomes these defects, he will never be a first-rate 
novelist, 


ENGLISH PROSE.* 


us is an unexpectedly amusing book—one which 

indeed, be recommended to those who read nothing but 
novels, but in which almost anybody who takes the slightest 
interest in English literature will find something to divert him, 
Its title—at least, its full title—is wide enough to cover any. 
thing; but in those preciser ages which supply Professor Earle’s 
special subject we think it would have been entitled Questiones 
quodlibetales de literis Anglicanis. It is not, indeed, absolutely 
clear what single object Mr. Earle had in writing it. He seems 
to have grieved to find that “ persons of culture” generally date 
the birth of English prose rather late, and for his part has dis- 
covered that it dates from the tenth century. Respondemus esse 
distinguendum, if we may again revert to the language appropriate 
to the book. That the prose written in the tenth century was 
very interesting prose, and is not to be omitted from his studies 
by any one who really desires to know the English language, we 
grant in the fullest manner; that it was English prose in any 
proper and literary sense we deny. In the first place, it was not 
written in anything that can be called English by a reasonable 
person. ‘ Sa zetdemdon him Myrena witan land buton he his wer 
agulde Sam cynge swa he odrum eer sceolde” is a “ devilish in- 
teresting” proposition ; not very much study is oe to read it 
currently, and a clever person without study at all can, no doubt, 
make some sense of it by dint of his general knowledge. But 
so he could with Old High German, so with classical Latin, 
so (and much more easily) with Old French. Moreover, even if 
the vocabulary were less remote, scholars of English know (and 
Mr. Earle only disguises his knowledge) that the post-fourteenth- 
century structure of English prose was a new building, not a re- 
storation, The bricks were in many cases old; the styles of 
architecture, the models, the teaching, were all-new. But on 
this point we must bear much with Professor Earle. He has been 
witness of a bold assault on the “ teaching of English” altogether, 
and not only is he more especially bound, but he genuinely and 
rightfully wishes, to resist this. On the other hand, his notice 
otf modern English is generously modern, and, indeed, appears to 
be drawn much more from the 7imes and the Standard and the 
Spectator und our humble selves, from Mr. Arnold and Mr, 
T'roude and Mr. Freeman and Dr. Salmon of Dublin, than from 
literature between Mandeville and Macaulay. So he (apparently) 
recommends that you should stick to your Alfred and your Wulf- 
stan when you want something craggy, and read your newspapers 
and your books of to-day to complete your education. ther 
that noun and that verb and those other Latin and Greek things 
not to be tolerated of Christians! (though, by the way, “ Evoluta” 
and “ Composita,” favourite terms with Mr. Earle, are terms to 
which Altred gives no great help); let us make nice lists—ake, 
oke ; bake, beuk ; belge, bealh ; blinn, blan, and so forth—and these 
shall see us through. 

Let it not seem to any one that we are seeking pribbles and 
prabbles with Mr. Earle. He cannot better please us than by 
promoting the study of Old English in itself; his studies of the 
most modern English are fresh and interesting. Many of his 
detached criticisms are decidedly valuable, and his theory of 
the paragraph, if not exactly original, is useful for this genera- 
tion, though as a matter of fact you will never make 
paragraphs wi:hout good sentences. Ilis extracts, which cover a 
great range, are also useful, and though we are rather sceptical of 
the value of that part of his book which coincides with the “com- 
position” manuals of the schools, it can hardly be pronounced de- 
cidedly out of place. We are very glad to welcome him as a fighter 
on the right side in the curious modern quarrel about the separation 
of prose and poetry. We do not think, to use a litotes, that it 
was Burke who “ confined himself to the vocabulary of Dryden,” 
and we are quite sure that Dryden’s ascription of ‘his own style 
to imitation of Tillotson was mere politeness. What Professor 
Karle means by saying that the flag-bearers of the new English 
Prose are, first, L’Estrange and Defoe, and then Bunyan and 
Dryden, Heaven only knows. Defoe never wrote a line till Dryden 
was nearing his grave. But these things do not matter much. 
‘The important things are, first that Mr. Earle has written a really 
interesting book, and has shown more particularly how you can 
get valuable samples of illustrative English from the current 
periodicals of the day; secondly, that he has shown that a philo- 
loger need not be merely a pedant or an antiquary. The “rage 
of the specialist,” as some one says, is on him now and then; and 
though he does not think so, we can assure him that he himself 
would not be half what he is if he had been brought up on A®lfrie 
and Wulfstan, instead of Tacitus ard Thucydides, But it is generous 
of him to think the contrary, irasmuch as he is a sworn and 
retained liegeman of Wulfstan ard -£lfric, and as in their proper 

lace they ure very excellent people, and most assuredly not to 

neglected by wise English studi n-s. They gave us the scaffold- 
ing and the mortar, and some of the bricks: they did not give us 
the rest of the materials, and still less did they give us the archi- 
tecture. Which things are not opinion, they are very simple fact ; 
and a man shall but break his shins, and fall overthwart and 
endlong, if he stumble against them. 


* English Prose: its History, Elements, and Usage. By Professor John 
Earle, Londen: Smith, Elder, & Co. 
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THE ADVENTURES OF COUNT GEORGE ALBERT 
OF ERBACH.* 


T is marvellous, and somewhat melancholy, to think of the 
vast amount of rich materials that may be hidden away in 
family archives. Had the ancient House of the Erbachs not 
intermarried with the Battenbergs, and connected itself with the 
Royal Family of England, probably Herr Emil Kraus would never 
have compiled this volume which has been so admirably trans- 
lated by the Princess Beatrice. A more romantic piece of history 
we have seldom read, nor one that throws pa striking and 
searching lights on the manners and customs of a most interesting 
riod. As for Count George and the subordinate personages who 
re in his adventures, they have all the realism of photographs 
in which the likenesses have been happily caught. We follow 
the fortunes of Count George with thrilling interest, but even 
had he never emerged from the troubles which threatened to 
overwhelm him, we could hardly in conscience have regretted 
his fate, if the journals of his travel had been left behind him. 
His experiences concern themselves with all that was most 
icturesquely dramatic in Europe, before its relative repose was 
en by the devastating Thirty Years’ War. The power of the 
Sultans and the terror of the Janissaries were lowering like black 
thunder clouds over Eastern Christendom. No one knew when 
a storm might burst ; the plains of Hungary had been overrun, and 
the Viennese were trembling behind their battlements; the swift 
cruisers of the Corsairs, sent out from Constantinople to Salee to 
—_e Mediterranean and the Portuguese waters, were raising 
merchant freights to fancy prices, and making life assurances too 
speculative to be possible. Rumour could hardly exaggerate the 
horrors endured by the Christian captives, who, if they were not 
speedily ransomed, too often turned renegades in sheer despair. 
Alone in the Mediterranean stood the Rock of Malta, to which 
the Knights of St. John had retreated from Rhodes. Taking 
their lives in their hands, neither asking nor giving quarter, they 
not only stood on the defensive in their perilous outpost, but 
carried the holy war into the enemies’ seas. If Count George 
had accepted a roving mission as the hero of a sensational novel, 
he could scarcely have arranged matters better. He flew in the 
face of friendly and maternal warnings, and, insisting upon 
running the gauntlet of the Mediterranean dangers and visiting 
Malta, rashly provoked his fate. At Malta, with his chivalrous 
and piously sympathetic temperament, he was received into the 
intimacy of the warrior monks, and initiated into all the mysteries 
of the order. Ife leaves them, full of hope and high spirits, to 
be suddenly reminded of the lingering Nemesis that has been 
following him for his faults. His ship is carried by a Tunisian 
pirate, just when he might have reasonably deemed himself in 
safety, and his sad a when in the hands of the Bey are 
altogether exceptional. Circumstances making it almost im 
sible to obtain his release, he is broken down by privations and 
brutal treatment. He suffers mental agonies still more acute, 
while enduring the torments of a modern Tantalus; the cup of 
hope is continually being dashed from his lips, and disappoint- 
ment succeeds to disappointment. On the threshold of the gates 
of death he is saved by something approaching a miracle. More- 
over, he is the hero, not only of a sensational romance, but of a 
novel curiously illustrative of character; for, as we said, the 
many personages with whom he was brought in contact have 
been drawn—or rather photographed—from the life. 

It was in 1614 that Count George left the Castle of Breuberg, 
in the Bergstrasse, to set out on the Grand Tour. Being a younger 
son among several brothers, he was by no means overburdened 
with money ; yet his purse was tolerably well filled by his family, 
and he was fairly attended. A well-born Baron was supposed to 
have the rather headstrong pupil in charge, and there was a 
“Principal” of humbler d to pay the charges, and a couple 
of menial servants. Crossing the Rhine, he travelled to Paris, 
where, although a Protestant and very staunch to his principles, 
he sastiiigeted in all the gaieties of the Court. His cousin was 
a spendthrift ; the Count was inclined to lavish his money rather 
freely ; and his mother wrote him a letter of warning, hinting 
that it might be prudent to come home. So, perhaps, he might 
have done; but in Paris he had made a dangerous acquaintance 
in a certain Baron Quadt. Quadt is very excellently sketched, 
and his whole conduct was consistent with the inconsistencies of 
a strangely contradictory character. In his old age he had gone 
out to see the world, though he grudged every florin he spent. 
He meant to go to Naples; he a to go to Malta; and 
he had resolved that this high-spirited and free-handed young 
Count should bear the better part of his charges. So with 
insidious cunning and consummate knowledge of mankind, he 
went systematically to work, and succeeded. There was a 
hitch at Naples, which was their first long-halting place. The 
Count had been most hospitably received by another and a more 
respectable old German noble, the Baron Wetzenhausen, Wetzen- 
hausen, who seems to have felt a sort of responsibility for the 
youth, was set upon dissuading him from the dangers of the Maltese 
Voyage, even declaring that he knew he was predestined to come 
to grief. Old Quadt kept mocking at those superstitious fancies ; 
he stimulated the longings and oe em the adventurous courage 
of the Count. Naturally he had his way in the end, though the 
Count, who had been deaf to his mother's prayers, and neglected 

* The Adventures ¥ Count G Albert of Erbach, Translated from 
the German of Emil raus by HEH. Beatrice, Princess of Battenberg. 
London: John Murray. 1890, 


the warnings of his German host, sailed with some grave search- 


ings of heart. : 

n the exhilaration of a successful voyage and the splendour of 
his reception by the Knights, he soon forgot them. At Malta he 
found himself among friends and countrymen, and took up his 
quarters in the German Auberge. The Grand Master, though of 
another race, was all that was cordial; nor did he stint in his 
courtesy, even when the Protestant guest had boldly advocated 
the Lutheran doctrines. The broad-minded chief of the Order, 
which was vowed to eternal war with the Infidel, did not apparently 
stand upon scruples like some of his Spanish and Italian acolytes, 
when it merely was a question of minor differences between Christian 
creeds, He placed high officials at the disposal of the Count and his 
companions, with instructions to show them everything that was 
worth seeing. They were taken round the heavily-armed forti- 
fications, into the well-stored arsenal, and down to the port, 
where, among the other war-ships, they visited the “ great 
galleon,” of phenomenal capacity and tonnage, and which carried 
the flag of the Master on great expeditions. Their heretical 
opinions were no obstacle to their being admitted frequently to 
the services in the churches, and even to the solemn ceremony of 
an initiation. The Grand Master entertained them at princely 
banquets, and got up hunting parties in his miniature deer-park, 
They fared sumptuously every day in the various auberges, when 
their hosts were permitted to infringe the standing rule of silence. 
Far from being silent, they talked volubly, and told many a tale 
of brilliant deeds of arms, of the hardships they had endured, and 
the perils they had escaped. In short, we have never met with a 
more vivid narrative of the military organization of the Knights, 
or of the devout aspirations by which they professed themselves 
actuated. These chivalrous men of the wall could hardly have 
been in a conspi of hypocrites, and there was no mistaki 
the deeply religious tone of their conversation. The eight-pointed 
Maltese cross, which was borne on their mailed chests and on 
the flags of their galleys, must have been much more than a mere 
symbol to the confraternity at that time. 

The Count and his companions set out to sail homewards in 
high spirits, little foreseeing what the morrow had in store for 
them. The captain of the vessel, who had treacherously delayed 
the start, had been making a bargain in the meantime to sell 
them to a Tunisian pirate, The corsair was lying in wait under 
the Sicilian coast ; the attack was sudden and the surprise com- 
plete. They could not, of course, count on the slaves who pulled 
the oars, and not a few of the crew were traitors like the captain. 
Nevertheless, with the rest, the gallant Germans made a desperate 
resistance. Several of them were killed or dangerously wounded 
by the scimitars or poisoned arrows of the Moors, and the sur- 
vivors were finally overpowered by numbers. Then, and subse- 
quently, when he had been landed at Tunis, Count George was in 
a singularly false position. The treacherous captain, who, by 
the way, was drowned, had doubtless given a hint of the great 
honours paid the Count at Malta; and his good looks and noble 
demeanour told terribly against him, The captain of the corsair 
was not only courteous but kind; yet he declared that, as his 

risoner was evidently of royal blood and of the highest rank, 

e would expect a ame ear so ransom. It was in vain the 
Count protested that he was onlya poor gentleman. At Tunis, where 
he wassent to the Bagnio, the reports of his exalted rank accompanied 
him. He won favour at once in the eyes of the Bey; but the 
Bey was but a puppet in the hands of the Divan and his captains. 
Even had he been in a position to act for himself, and inclined to 
be generous, he might well have been puzzled. The Count was a 
fair prize of war and bound in honour to pay an adequate ransom. 
Deceit in such a man was doubly dishonourable. When the 
Count solemnly —— what he really was, the Bey was 
almost convinced by his air of truth and honesty. On the other 
hand, the magnificent reception given him at Malta was a fact; 
monks of the Redemption and Maltese merchants came with 
weighty money bags and commissioned to release him; and, 
latterly, not only the Master of the Knights had interfered, but 
all the potentates of Europe had been set in motion. Meantime, 
there was a strangely sentimental episode. The beautiful 
daughter of the Bey sent for the noble Christian, whose fame 
had reached her ears, and she liked him even better than her 
father did. She stole languishing glances at him over games at 
chess, and lavished seductions and flowers of speech, to which he 
was not insensible. Had he chosen to turn renegade for her 
beaux yeur, he might have made a great match and taken rank 
as the second man in the Principality. He stood firm to his 
fuith ; he resisted her fascinations; nor does it appear that she 
malevolently resented the slight. But business is business; and 
the Bey not unnaturally grew impatient. If the mysterious 
stranger could not be made to confess or to pay by fair means, 
recourse must be had to severity. Gradually indulgences were 
withdrawn, and privations imposed. The Count’s health had given 
way under successive disappointments, and the knowledge that, 
thanks to his own firm constancy and fine sense of honour, succes- 
sive negotiations had proved fruitless. For he would neither consent 
to embarrass the family estates by paying an extravagant ransom, 
nor would he leave any of his unfortunate companions behind. 
Ill as he was, both in body and in mind, he was beaten and 
tortured, and kept to hard labour on scanty fare. Finally, things 
seemed to be coming literally to a deadlock, when he had been 
struck down _— a wretched pallet in the my =] by a virulent 
attack of smallpox. Then the pious captive Treason to re- 
cognize with gratitude that man’s extremity is God’s opportunity. 
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New envoys had come to treat for his release. It was clear that 
if he died any bargain must go off, so the Moors, with reluctant 
promptitude, made the best of a very unpromising business. They 
consented to lower their terms, and the prisoner, already senseless 
and delirious, who had been given over by the doctors, was handed 
over to his friends. There was a long-doubtful struggle between 
Life and Death, but in the end the former had the best of it. 
The convalescent was transferred from Tunis to the hospitals at 
Malta, and lived to distinguish himself in the Thirty Years’ War, 
- die peacefully in his ancestral castle as the head of the House 
of Erbach, 


THREE CLASSICAL BOOKS.* 


N° book is more widely read or more deeply studied at Oxford 
than the Nicomachean Ethics ; for Pass and Class alike it is 
the mainstay of strong men and the stumbling-block of weak 
ones ; and on each difficult or suspected passage every college lec- 
turer or common-room oracle has his own tentative version or pet 
conjecture. But the hopeless fastidiousness, or the yearning for 
absolute perfection, which long prevented the best Oxford men 
from showing how good they really were, has permitted Grant’s 
Ethicsto hold an uncontested field, though we are doing no injustice 
to that noble work when we say that it has been long out of date. 
But the traditions of sterility have been broken at Oxford, not 
only by the elder men, and we have recently welcomed in these 
columns several publications which any University in any country 
would be proud to claim, Of all the silent and patient workers 
in Oxford none has been more silent or more patient than Mr. 
Bywater; none more timid of criticism or perhaps more dis- 
dainful of a public reputation. It had long been enough for him 
that he was placed in the first rank of living scholars by all who 
could claim to be judges of scholarship. It was to them that he 
appealed, and for them that he worked. But he has now deigned 
to perform a public service. By editing and revising the text of 
the Nicomachean Ethics he has carried out a task for which 
pass-men would be grateful, if they could only appreciate it, and 
which must smooth the way for every student who wishes to 
become a real Aristotelian. Nobody expects, least of all the 
editor himself, that his decisions on the text wiil be taken 
as final just because they are his; but it is a great advance 
to embody, in a text which carries a quasi-official authority, 
some of these corrections which we used to pencil on our 
margins. For the changes which Mr. Bywater ke introduced 
into Bekker’s text he does not here give us his reasons; these 
will be found in a treatise shortly to be published, in which 
his purpose is, he tells us, de universa condicione Laurentiani 
codicis curatius disserere; in the meantime we are to suspend 
our judgment if he seems to have departed too freely or too fre- 
= from an excellent MS. But it must be remembered by 

ose who use Mr. Bywater’s work that he has not given himself 
quite a free hand; he has not undertaken to find out or to guess 
what Aristotle wrote or caused to be written. His object was 
less audacious and more useful, guia velut lex hujus editionis erat 
ut liber ipse qualis fere jam antiquitus in codicibus extat vel extitisse 
videtur, quoad fiert possit, integer intactusque servaretur. His 
guiding principle has been to treat the Laurentian (IX”) as locuple- 
tissimus veri testis, but to give due weight to L® and to the versio 
antiqua (T) que hodie nobis instar Greci codicis habendaest. Both 
the latter authorities he treats as evidently ancient, and not to be 

it down to the Byzantine ingenuity. Of the other authorities, 

e drily tells us that he has been pene incuriosus, except that he 
has given occasional mention to Marcianus 213(M°), not so much 
on account of its intrinsic merits as utpote patronos non ignobiles 
nactus. As for the readings of inferior MSS., he has only noticed 
them when they have been adopted by Bekker. We have stated 
the plan of this edition in the editor’s language because we find 
that the one is exactly described by the other and because the 
profession is fully borne out in the performance. For the criticism 
of details we must wait until we are presented with the editor's 
arguments in each case. In the meantime may we hope that 
Mr. Bywater will have the will and energy, stimulated by his 
success in the Nicomachean Ethics, to extend his textual labours 
to other treatises of Aristotle, less familiar, but not less important? 
The task is herculean, but where are we to find a more competent 
Hercules ? 

In noticing and (we may add) welcoming Mr. Purton’s transla- 
tion of Dr. Blass’s well-known treatise we are by no means invited 
or inclined to discuss the theory which it puts forward as to the 
pronunciation of Ancient Greek, either as to its accuracy in details 
or its general usefulness, That would be a big undertaking and 
an unprofitable one. But whether we believe or disbelieve in 
Dr. Blass as a constructive theorist, we all admit that he is a 
learned and not an unskilful advocate, and that it is an advantage 
for Englishmen that his views should be made accessible to those 
who shun the labour of reading them in the original. And 


* Aristotelis Ethica Nicomachea. Revognovit brevique adnotatione 
critica instruxit I. Bywater, Collegii Exoniensis socius, Oxtord: 
Clarendon Press, 

Pronunciation of Ancient Greek, Translated from the Third German 
Edition of Dr. Blass, with the Author's sanction, by W. J. Purton, B.A., 
Pembroke College. Cambridge: University Press. 

The of with Introductions ana Com- 
mentary, - B. Bury, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. Lond 
and New York: Macustilan & Co. 


we may at once say that Mr. Purton has done his work 
well; here and there we catch an un-English cadence or 
stumble over a sentence too faithfully rendered. But these 
occasional blemishes may, perhaps, be due to the “ advice and help 
of the author who kindly undertook to read all the proof sheets, 
An initial difficulty which confronted the translator was that of 
transliteration. It was plain sailing with the consonants ; he had 
only to put y for j, ch for tesch, j for dzh, and so on, “ accordi 
to the different values of the letters in German and English, 
But it was more perplexing to deal with the vowels, since, as Mr, 
Parton tells us, no artificial system of phonetic representation has 
been so generally accepted as to have become familiar to English 
readers —in spite of the labours of Mr. Sweet and Mr. Ellis. The 
translator has, therefore, been obliged to retain “what may be 
roughly called the continental values.” That is to say— 


asin father € asin ebb 
quinine (1st syl.) » lute 
€ » » Séte » put 


The most generally interesting part of Dr. Blass’s treatise is, 
paces his historical survey of a controversy which he now 
elieves to be substantially decided, from Erasmus to Curtius, 
It is unkind of Dr. Blass to dismiss the treatise of the former “ as 
clothed in the facetious or, more correctly, the rather insipid 
dress of a dialogue between a lion and a bear,” though he hastens 
to add that the treatment is comprehensive and the scientific 
seriousness quite unimpeachable. We are reminded also that 
the reforming zeal of certain Cambridge Grecians had to be 
checked by Bishop Gardiner, then Chancellor of the University 
and a zealous foe of heresy in all its forms. In 1542 he issued an 
edict which made it a punishable offence to distinguish between a 
and ¢, or between e« or oc and: students were to be rusticated 
and boys to receive domestic chastisement. What an ardour of 
study there must have been in those days at Cambridge, what 
conscientiousness in heresy! ‘To those who take a properly serious 
view of the right way of pronouncing ancient Greek, it is some- 
what disheartening to find, in Dr. Blass’s words, that “ the hottest 
and most persistent combatants are the Greeks themselves, who, 
now that the German pronunciation has been adopted even in 
Russia, are the only people who still cherish itacism.” On this 
point let us quote the text, since it serves the ae of 
exhibiting the translator in one of his few awkward passages 
and the author in his least philosophical mood :— 

I am perfectly convinced that, if an ancient Athenian were to rise from 
his grave and hear one of us ne Germans] speak Greek, on the basis of 
the best scientitic enquiry, and with the most delicate and practised organs, 
he would think the pronunciation horribly barbarous. But if he heard a 
modern Greek he would not indeed be so loud in his censure, simply because 
he failed to observe that this is supposed to be his own language. 


But if the best which can ever be done by the most laborious 
disciple of Dr. Blass is to be something “horribly barbarous,” the 
question will suggest itself whether the attempt is worth making. 
We do not answer the question; we merely state it. But injustice 
to Dr. Blass’s indignation against these perverse modern Greeks we 
must give one of his reasons for vituperating them. An ancient 
Athenian, he says, would agree with Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
and Hermogenes, who declare 7 to be of all vowels the least 
agreeable to the eyes and the most wanting in dignity. Yet in 
ancient Greek, spoken after the fashion of modern Greek, this 
mean and ugly vowel has “an unnatural preponderance.” There- 
fore an ancient Greek would not find his language agreeable as 
pronounced in modern Greek! Therefore it was not so pro- 
nounced! That is one of the arguments; but, of course, there 
are better ones. Otherwise this treatise would not have been 
worth translating. But there is, we hear, one more infliction 
which might be visited on our revived Athenian. If a German 
came with his Reuchlinian pronunciation, observing quantities 
with pedantic care, his Periclean victim would probably stop 
his ears, we are told, at such disfigurement of his language (if 
indeed he recognized it as such) and at such discordant sounds. 
Who would put up, we are asked, with tis alithiiis (rijs adnOnins), 
or tis iyiiis (rjs tyseins), and other monstrosities such as *‘ never 
appeared in any real language”? ‘The ancient Greeks, we are 
told, as soon as e« became simple i, no longer said iyeia but byeia 
—a comfort which Dr. Richardson may ‘ay to heart. Ile was 
following the true classical instinct when he shortened the name 
of his goddess. 

We may hesitate about some of the views put forward by Mr. 
Bury in his commentary on the Nemean Odes of Pindar; on 
some as being unproved we may suspend our judgment; others 
we may condemn as ingeniously fantastic: but as to the general 
merit of the work as a whole we can entertain no kind of doubt. 
Having come, it is a book that will stay; not merely because 
Pindar is of ail Greek poets the one who has received least atten- 
tion from recent English scholarship (no complete commentary 
having appeared since Donaldson’s, except Dr. fi ennell’s), but be- 
cause Mr. Bury is a scholar at once learned and subtle, and 
because he has put into this book all that is most characteristic 
of himself. He has adopted but considerably amplified the theory 
of an echo-system, or verbal responsions, first expounded by 
F. Mezger in his Pindars Siegeslieder, published ten years ago, and 
in it he finds a key to unlock many s and phrases which 
had seemed obscure and to justify not a few which had been held 
corrupt. It is notorious that, if you have once hit upon a theory, 


you can find examples to support it. Your eyes are opened to 
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detect what you would have passed without observation. And 
with this theory of an echo-system in his mind Mr. Bury finds 
that he can apply it to every one of the extant poems of his 
author; there is, he says, in the words repeated or suggested a 
distinct bearing on the connection of thoughts, and the pheno- 
menon is too frequent to be dismissed as accidental in the poet or 
as a vain fancy in the over-subtle commentator. We admit, 
then, that Pindar is an eminently artificial artist, self-conscious 
sometimes to a fault, and that, even when his utterances seem 
spontaneous, every word has been carefully picked and weighed, 
and that if we care to understand our Pindar we must look 
not only to the meaning of his words, but must keep our 
ears alive to their sounds and our minds to their associations. 
We admit, again, that the theory which Mr. Bury has developed 
has in it nothing inherently improbable. It remains to be seen 
whether he can support it by @ posteriori instances enough to 
be convincing. Frankly, we thinks that he has neither quite 
succeeded nor quite failed. But he has made out a strong case 
and, no doubt, will render it yet stronger when he has been 
stimulated by the controversy which he is certain to provoke. 
But it would be idle here to begin a discussion which we have 
not space to carry on. It may be more useful if we direct 
attention to Mr, Bury’s cautious yet acute treatment of the text. 
His guiding principle is never to offer or accept an emendation 
which does not explain the corruption in the MS. That is a 
counsel of perfection, but Mr. Bury stands by it. He states it by 
means of an English example, which we may summarize as 
below :— 

Given two MSS. of Locksley Hall :— 

(A) In the spring a livelier rainbow changes on the burnished dove. 
(B) In the spring a livelier is changes on the burnished dove. 

Now the reading of (A) scans and gives sense, but is condemned 
because it does not explain the reading of (B). An acute 
emendator hits upon zis and sees at once that rainbow was a 
gloss upon it. That is one step; but the second is to explain (B). 
Here you have .it :—live({riris. 

But Mr. Bury gave this illustration partly to bring out another 

int, on which he insists strongly and, we think, reasonably. 

e argues that an emendator should not be confined to those 
Greek words which are recognized in a Greek dictionary. First, 
because the uncommon words, especially the dag eipnpéva, are 
just the words which the depraved ingenuity of a scribe would 
i likely to replace with others more familiar to his intelligence— 
an intelligence which is naturally concentrated upon words, and 
must to some extent ignore the context, a tendency in the much- 
abused copyist which is at once understood by those who have 
spent much time in the reading of printers’ proofs. You may 
write a tolerable hand, but if you venture on an uncouth phrase 
it is §:4 that your compositor will correct you. Mr. Bury 
contends that the emendator should be permitted to insert words 
preserved by Alexandrine writers (Lycophron especially), and 
compilers of glossaries like Hesychius. So far he will take many 
with him. But he goes a step further. He suggests that in a 
desperate case we should have recourse to words which do not 
happen to have been preserved but which easily might have 
existed. These suggested words must, of course, be unimpeach- 
able in form and correct in analogy. They fall under two heads: 
(1) words whose past existence is presupposed by surviving forms, 
and (2) those whose existence is not so presupposed but which, 
being formed in correct analogy, might have been in use. As an 
instance of (1) we may refer to the above emendation in Locksley 
Hail, where Mr. Bury supposes that dridescent had been preserved 
in some lexicon but that iris had been altogether lost. He 

es that the conjectured iris would be justified by the 
existent iridescent. In case (2) he quotes from the First Nemean, 
line 48: 
& Gr\arov Sdéos 
mage yuvaixas. 


The MSS. vary between déo0s and BédAos, Mr. Bury argues that 
neither can be correct, and suggests wéAos, which is of course 
a word of unexceptionable formation. As a matter of fact, 
it is recognized by Hesychius; but, that apart, Mr. Bury says 
that it was the mere conditions of the problem before him, not 
his own knowledge of Hesychius, which suggested this quite con- 
vincing emendation. But it would require many more instances 
of success (we are bound to add that many more are provided in this 


. book) to make a cautious critic assent to the latitude of emenda- 


tion claimed by Mr. Bury. It is plausible; there is nothing 
necessarily wrong in it; but in rash hands it would be terribly 
abused. We have dwelt so long on the interesting points 
raised in these Introductions that we can only spare a few 
words for what is really the most important part of the 
book, the admirably clear and acute notes. We have read 
through the greater part of the Nemean Odes with Mr. Bury's 
help, and are glad to admit that we had previously missed many 
peints which he has brought to light and had only half under- 

nuances of expression which he has rendered significant. 
We do not like all the translations; more than once or twice the 
smooth artifice of the Greek becomes very like English affectation. 
But to translate Pindar so as to give a fair notion of his power 
it is n to be a poet and not to beascholar. If you see 
all that the k means you fail because you attempt more than 
¢an be accomplished. Not because the English language is a less 
delicate instrument of thought than the Greek, but because you 
tsk too much from coincidence when you expect that the same 


train of associated sounds and ideas shall be suggésted by the 
English word or phrase as by the Greek one of which it is a 
rendering. Of Mr. Bury’s work as a whole we are saying no 
more than the truth when we say that wang Greek pr eS is 
bound to study it and treat it respectfully. It may not all of it 
be quite sound; but the parts which seem merely plausible must 
be seriously encountered, 


THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND PAST AND PRESENT.* 


\ E have already noticed the first volume of this work, the 
second of which has recently appeared, covering the 
period from the reign of Malcolm Canmore to the Revolution of 
1688. We cannot say that in literary quality it is quite on the 
level of the first volume. The author is the Rey. br. Rankin, 
who is well known in Scotland as a robust champion of the 
Kirk, and a somewhat rough-and-ready controversialist ; but his 
style of writing is marked rather by raciness than by grace or 
rfect taste. But he has brought together and arranged, 
in very lucid order, a mass of highly interesting detail bearing on 
the inner life of the Church during the period of the Roman 
ascendency, and on its episcopal, monastic, and ial organi- 
zation. His sketch of the history of the Church during the 
transition from Celticism to Romanism, and again during the 
War of Independence and the Reformation period, is spirited and 
full of effective light and shade. 

It is rare to find a Presbyterian author exposing so candidly 
the shortcomings of the Lords of the Congregation and the 
excesses of Knox's “ rascal multitude,” and doing such justice to 
the high statesmanlike qualities of Cardinal Beatoun, and the 
intellectual ability, as well as the personal fascinations, of Queen 
Mary. The events of the Covenanting period are also touched 
with a firm and skilful hand, which does not hesitate to draw in 
sufficiently dark colours the unpleasing picture of the wrong- 
headed protesters, and of the worldly-minded prelates who 
wrought so much mischief in that distracted era of the Kirk. 
Upon the whole, although lacking, as we have said, in the quality 
of its style, this volume is in its essential character a remarkably 
thorough and impartial history of a period which has suffered 
more r aa most periods from the bitterness of partisan narrative 
and the unscrupulousness of sectarian misrepresentation, 


OSSIP SCHUBIN’S NOVELS.+ 


IGHTNESS o touch and a bright animated style are the 

two last things we look for in a German novel ; all the 
more gratefully, therefore, do we recognize these qualities as 
among the leading characteristics of Ossip Schubin’s works, 
This author (Ossip Schubin is the nom de guerre of an Austrian 
lady, Miss Lola Kirschner) discards the precedent that has 
led German novelists to conduct us by slow and laborious stages 
down the centuries, among the ancestry of their characters, 
and, dispensing with an introduction, plunges at once into her 
story. ‘We are only too glad to be spared the preliminary “ take- 
off,” a process — we a to a us back as far as 
the great-great grand-parents of the hero and heroine, and thro 
pages of elaborate character-drawing. In 
Schubin’s novels we are brought face to face in the first 
with the men and women whose fortunes we are to follow 
through a volume of average size, and of invariably excellent 
type. Our attention is arrested at once, and except in a few cases 
is well sustained through the admirably drawn episodes of cos- 
mopolitan life, the subject-matter from which these stories are 
generally taken. 

Probably most grown-up people share the child’s feeling in Mr. 
Louis Stevenson’s poem “ Foreign Children :”— 
Such a life is very fine, 
But it ’s not so nice as mine ; 


You must often as you trod 
Have wearied not to be abroad. 


But, as we read these bright lively tales of Austrian country- 
house life, of the meeting and making of friends at German 
watering-places, or in some Styrian villeggiatura, of the enter- 
taining society met together in Rome or Paris, during the winter 
months, we conclude that to have been born Unter Uns in 
Austria would have been no bad fate. This, the title of one of 
her novels (which we think would have found a better English 

uivalent in Jn Our Set than in its translated form of One 
of Us), is the society which Ossip Schubin depicts, with an 
ease and felicity of treatment which give life and reality to her 
characters, and an air of vraisemblance to the setting in which we 
find them. There is nothing elaborate in the workmanship, no 
studied eflort after effect, and no minute analysis of character, 
and yet we know these charming, well-bred, well-dressed men 
and women, and feel familiar with them. We recognize their 


* The Church VG pene and Present, Vol. II. Edited by the 
Rev. R. H. Story, D.D. 
A vad Uns. By Ossip Schubin. Berlin: Verlag von Gebriider 


Bravo Rechts. By Ossip Schubin. Jena: Hermann Costenoble. 
Ehre. By Ossip Schubin, Dresden ynd Leipzig; Verlag von Heinrich 
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idiosyncrasies, think of them by their nicknames, distinguish 
their individuality, and mark their family resemblance. Even 
the minor characters are so sharply and finely drawn that we 
hail them with effusion when we come across them unexpectedly 
in a new novel; for Ossip Schubin seems to think with Thackeray 
that a character is too valuable a property to be easily parted with. 
Thus, it constantly happens that, in beginning a new story, we 
greet as a familiar friend the casual acquaintance whom we 
thought we had parted with for ever in closing the last novel. 
“ Glissez mortels n’appuyez pas” isthe motto which characterizes 
our novelist’s treatment of her subjects; and we gladly glide 
with her through the gilded saloons of the Parisian and Viennese 
aristocracy, or amid the dimmer splendours of Roman and 
Venetian palaces, on intimate terms with that society of 
which Motley wrote that “ You must be intimate withthe Pharaohs 
or stay at home.” For it is among the fortunes and fashions, the 
loves, hates, and humours, of one class that Ossip Schubin seeks 
her themes, and a very pleasant society it is, if somewhat super- 
ficial. The introduction of an alien element into this august 
assemblage, and the harassing vexations and disappointments 
consequent on this bold intrusion, is the leading motive of several 
of the novels. 

In Unter Uns, which we are inclined to think the author's best 
and most complete work, these elements of sordid tragedy attain 
to the dignity of real pathos. Between Sterzl, the straightforward, 
downright bourgeois, who never could understand “ that the 
boundary lines between sincerity and rudeness, between hypocrisy 
and a sense of the fitness of things, have not been clearly defined 
as yet; that it is just as inadmissible to say the whole truth in a 
drawing-room as it is to appear there in one’s shirt sleeves ”— 
between such a man, and the brilliant, artificial, diplomatic circle 
which he has entered without “the passport of a pedigree,” there 
is bound to be a collision sooner or later, The direct cause of 
this collision is the love affair between his sister and Count 
Sempaly, an admirably drawn character, liberal in his convictions, 
aristocratic and exclusive in all his instincts—a man “ with whom 
class feeling was not an affair of pride of birth or party, but simply 
a question of nerves.” The picture of Roman society, the light- 
ness and sparkle of the conversation, the humorous contrast of 
the Sterzl relations with the society in which they find them- 
selves, are all admirably done. A deeper note is struck in the 
development of Zinka’s love, a note at once simple, true, and 
pathetic, The conditions which lead to the dénouement of the 
story should be read with their context in the original, as they 
are foreign to English ideas and to English life. ‘This criticism 
In some instances 
it isa ided recommendation to the English reader, as it at 
-— satisfies his international curiosity and gratifies his national 

ride. 

: In Bravo Rechts we have a charming picture of life in an 
Austrian country-house, yet here, too, the sensitive thermo- 
meter of social feeling indicates grades and shades which we 
should find it irksome to observe, though it is interesting and 
amusing to read about. This novel — happily, love proving 
itself ee than caste prejudice. The mystery which is inter- 
woven with the story is so cleverly introduced and played upon 
in various keys that perhaps we have no right to be disappointed in 
the solution, which certainly does fall rather flat. Indeed, the plot 
is not so much thestrong point of the story as the character sketches, 
notably Prince Zino Capito, the worthless, good-for-nothing, 
lovable Italian, capable of magnanimous impulses, incapable of 
sustained effort in any direction, and Dita Nikoltschjani, the 
charming Servian heroine, with her cosmopolitan bringing up, frank, 
independent nature, and light, mocking manner, beneath which is 
hidden a great capacity for love and grief. “Twenty-two” (she 
exclaims on the first page), “and with a heart like a calling-card, 
nothing to read on it but my own name.” Fortunately for those 
who have to address her in the future, the book closes with her 
consent to change that name for a high-sounding, but pronounce- 
able, Austrian one. 

Ehre is characterized by the author's happy knack of touching 
off an individual in a phrase and of “chronicling the small beer ” 
of society in a way that is always interesting and never tedious. 
Here, too, we have a mystery, connected with one of the leading 
characters, recurring like a Wagner motif, and giving a real in- 
terest to the story, which at some points has a tendency to 
become melodramatic and sensational—faults which are too con- 
spicuous in Asbein and Gloria Victis. 

One word about Ossip Schubin’s style. We are struck by the 
number of foreign words imported into the language. Thus words 
like “ flirtation,” “ dandy,” “snob,” “fashionable,” “ gentleman- 
like,” appear constantly printed in German character, and in the 
case of the adjectives taking the inflexions of the adopted tongue— 
no great gain from either a philological or an esthetic point of 
view. French is treated in the same way, and Viennese argoé 
pace not infrequently. In short, the style is far from being 
classical, or true to the traditions of German literature. Even 
the “ nthesis distemper,” as Mark Twain calls it, is here 
found in its most undeveloped form, the adjective preceding the 
noun and the verb following the subject with unexpected direct- 
ness. We understand that contemporary German writers object 
to these innovations ; Lut English readers at least will be grateful 
to Ossip Schubin for not holding them in bondage to the Leggarly 
elements of grammar and construction. 


natural! to many of Schubin’s novels. 
eci 
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PICTURESQUE AUSTRALASIA.* 


HETHER from exigencies of publication, or under some 
occult influence of Antipodean topsy-turvydom, the preface 
of Picturesque Australasia appears where it might indeed haye 
been looked for in a Japanese or other Boreal-Asian book—at 
the end. To know this will save the time of the reader, 
naturally anxious, as we were, to obtain a key to the mass 
of heterogeneous matter disclosed by cursorily turning over 
the pages. From the epilogistic “ Editor's Note,” which serves 
for a preface, the reader will learn, perhaps with a feeling of 
relief, that no key exists, the absence of arrangement being of 
design, so that he may read what he lists, where and how his 
fancy leads him, and that with a conscience void of offence—for 
he is expressly told, in a wise word, that he is “hardly ex- 
pected to read steadily on from beginning to end.” The desi 
of the work is avowedly cyclopedic: and the volumes 
good their claim to present to the reader a full and popular 
account of the Australasian Colonies, together with a faithful 
pictorial representation “ of the same” (as the editor puts it). Of 
the faithfulness of the illustrations, which, in the language of 
literary advertisement, can only be described as “ profuse,” and 
of the choice in them of characteristic scenes and scenery, let it be 
said at once that, with a fairly extensive acquaintance witb most of 
the subjects portrayed, we find them altogether truthful and satis- 
factory. A comprehensiveand, at thesame time, thoroughly popular, 
work of this kind is probably better calculated than any other 
means that could be devised for fulfilling the object aimed at in 
its preparation—of making Australasia better known to those who 
live at a distance, and enabling each colony to know its neighbours 
better. Besides being a book of light and entertaining reading 
to pick up and dip into at random, it may almost be described at 
the same time as being, in its odd, disjointed way, a kind of 
illustrated history of the Australasian Colonies, Any one who makes 
himself acquainted with the facts of history and geography, with 
the character of the country and the scenery, the natural products, 
the industries, the social condition of the people, and the daily 
life of town and country, as all these are brought before his eyes, 
in letterpress and illustration, in these volumes, will know (unless 
he be a student of politics or, for that matter, a scientific student 
of any sort) all he wants to know or that is generally worth 
knowing about the great countries under that unredeemed fraud, 
the much-vaunted constellation of the Southern Cross. In sayi 
this we by no means intend to belittle the interest that is to be fou: 
in these new lands. The story of the early navigators of Antipodean 
waters—of the voyages and discoveries of ann and Cook, of 
Flinders and Hass, of La Pérouse and D’Entrecasteaux—has still 
the sunny charm, the breezy freshness of a southern sea. And 
later on are the records of the daring and doing, the perseverance 
and the suffering, too often the suffering that is unto death, of 
the intrepid explorers and discoverers of the inhospitable interior 
of the great island continent of Australia—of Oxley, Sturt, 
Leichhardt, Stuart, Burke, and Wills. The sad, dark tales of 
convictism—the rush and the wonders of the gold fields—even 
now the marvels of such “mountains of ore” as Bischoff, Broken 
Hill, and Mount Morgan, with their tin, their silver, and their 
gold—the wild days of bushranging that but lately found their true 
sacer vates in the writer of that best of all Australian books, 
Robbery under Arms—the story of the “Eureka Stockade,” the 
“Boston harbour” in little of Britain’s second colonial empire 
—these are chapters of the history that has been making in the 
time of many of us, full of stirring life and romantic incident. 
Even now the very growth and development of these young 
communities, their subjugation of nature, their flocks and oe 
their wool, their gold, their great cities that have sprung up like 
fairy palaces ; their social and economic developments and their 
culiar problems—the Maori in New Zealand, the Chinaman in 
uittle Bourke Street, the “coloured labourer” in Northern Queens- 
land ; the present political position of all the Colonies, and the 
all-important question, for them and for us, of their future 
relationship with England and the rest of the Empire—on this 
side, too, there is plenty to know and plenty that we may be the 
better for knowing. Or if we turn to the physical characteristics 
of Australasia, we find no less to excite our interest and wonder, 
and not seldom our admiration. In natural scenery, though 
the aspect of nature in Australia proper is, for the most part, 
monotonous and devoid of beauty, yet the Southern Ocean can 
show scenery and wonders of nature to match any in the world. 
New Zealand can boast at once of alpine glories on a scale of 
great magnificence, of Sounds more lovely than all Norwegian 
tjords, and, in her North Island, of a voleanic wonderland even 
now unrivalled, unless it be by that epitome of all that is alike 
beautiful and wonderful in the Yellowstone country of Western 
America. New South Wales has a region of great beauty in her 
Blue Mountains ; and the coasts and inlets, the rivers, lakes, 
mountains of Tasmania present pictures of surpassing loveliness. 
The beauty of Sydney harbour is world-famous, and it does not 
stand alone. Though less talked about and not the equal of 
Sydney in picturesque “ pretiness,” the estuary of the Derwent, 
which forms a land-locked harbour for Hobart, is in many respects 
uite as fine, and has the advantage of Sydney in the outline and 
the height of the hills that fringe its shores, and in having 
mountain backgrounds both near and distant. Neither, it must 


* Cassell's Picturwgqu: Axetrclasia, Edited by E. E. Morris, MA 
4vols, London, Paris, and Melbourne: Cassell & Co. 12809. 
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be confessed, can really com with the combined apne. wil 
ness and deur of the harbour of Rio de Janeiro. For ourselves 
we should almost be inclined to com Sydney harbour not, as 
js usual, with that, but rather with the dainty completeness that 
satisfies the eye in the narrow harbour of Nagasaki in Japan. 
Rio stands alone, if for nothing else, for the unique outlines of 
its surrounding mountains, displaying that quaint — = 
clivity, something more than perpendicular, peculiar to South 
America. Scenery apart, too, there is so much that is strange 
and new in the natural features of Australasia. The very geology 
js a thing apart ; and, in the same field, those cosmoplastic agents 
of these latter days, the coral insects, have built up that great 
barrier reef that makes the sea a lake along hundreds of miles of 
Australian coast. Add to these things a division of the animal 
kingdom, the marsupial mammals, existing in no other portion 
of the globe—the tiger-wolves, “devils,” and that strange beast 
that fits into all and yet none of the divisions of naturalists, 
the ornithorhynchus; add the eucalypti and all the aromatic 
natives of the bush—and who shall say that, without including 
the tropical splendours of Fiji and New Guinea, there is not in 
A ia a sufficient extent and variety of interests for every 
taste ? 
Among a farrago of such multifarious subjects as make u 
this book, from bushranging, stockdriving, and the habits of the 
“brumby,” to majestic mountain scenery and the system of 
blic education (on which, be it said, the editor writes as an 
), the way to select any particular one for special notice 
was obviously to follow the editor’s own lead and take some- 
thing at ha So doing, we opened the leaves at a 
chapter dealing with what the historian, we fear, will always 
have to dwell on as the leading mark and dominant in- 
fluence in the settlement and early days of Australia—con- 
victism. Deeply as this poison contaminated the springs of 
life in perhaps all but the newer colony of South Aneniie—tew 
Zealand, it must be remembered, was absolutely free from it— 
the memories of its latter days have been unhappily associated 
with one of the fairest spots in a fair island, Port Arthur in 
Tasmania. Here, amid natural surroundings breathing a serene 
irit of peace and rest, were carried out the rigours of a system 
prison discipline that made the life of those who suffered it an 
earthly hell from which many a one sought escape by voluntary 
death, ready to face the terrors of that other hell unseen, The 
horrors depicted in His Natural Life have been doubted ; but those 
who know admit that the reality justified the picture. Escape 
from the chain-gang and the silent horrors of the “ model prison” 
—a monument of ingenuity, standing, for the inspection of the 
curious, but the other day, and quite recently, we believe, 
demolished to make way by a strange and happy vicissitude for 
a recreation ground—to escape from these with life was all but 
i ible. Port Arthur was well chosen in that respect, situated 
as it was (we do not say “is,” for with its uses its very name has 
now been wiped out as of ill omen) on a peninsula joined by the 
narrowest of necks to yet another peninsula similarly united to 
the mainland of the island; so that an escaping prisoner had to 
run the gauntlet of two lines of sentries. Nor were their firearms 
and bayonets the only guardians of the passage. A cordon of 
fierce mastiffs chained across the isthmus added another terror; 
while on either side the water teemed with sharks, kept in 
numbers close round, so it was said, by systematic feeding. The 
wwe configuration of the land in the south-east corner of 
asmania terminating in these two, Forestier’s and Tasman’s, 
peninsulas, is connected also with some exceedingly comical as well 
as with these grim reminiscences. Back in "the “twenties” of 
this century the settlers were troubled, or professed to be, by the 
lawlessness of the aborigines, even then a mere handful, and now 
long since extinct. So Governor Arthur organised an elaborate 
scheme for capturing all the remnants of the tribes together. 
The whole island was to be swept by a cordon of troops and 
volunteers, drawing gradually in and converging upon the south- 
east corner, so that all the natives should be driven at last into 
Tasman’s peninsula. Preparations were made as for an actual 
campaign; depéts were established ; for several weeks all business 
Was ey throughout the colony, while no less than three 
thousand men were en on this portentous undertaking. 
How people who knew the rugged mountain ranges and dense 
that cover the island in unbroken continuity ever thought 
the success of the scheme possible, surpasses understanding. But 
did; and the line moved systematically onward, fondly 
os a no blacks could pass between their ranks, but that the 
le native population was in full retreat in front of them. The 
first isthmus was reached at le , and then the second; and 
then, when these three thousand men spread themselves out over 
Tasman’s peninsula to capture their game, they found—not a 
wlitary native of them all! 


LORIMER’S STUDIES.* 


E late Professor Lorimer of Edinburgh had a custom to 
use the first meeting of his session, when the students could 
tot be su to have settled down to serious work, for the 
Mew of some current topic connected with public law. In 


* Studies National and International. By James Lorimer. With 
ical Notices by Robert Flint and Gustave Rolin-Jaequemyns. 


aot of many of the Oxford Professors under the new statutes. 
e present volume is a collection of Lorimer’s discourses of this 
kind, substantially though not finally revised by the author. Its 
range extends over the quarter of a century between 1864 and 
1889, the date of Professor Lorimer’s lamented death. Students 
of politics, diplomacy, and the law of nations will find in it much 
matter of interest, although some of the topics already seem of 
an old-world fashion, so swift and masterful have been the move- 
ments of European affairs in the past generation. Of one thing 
the reader may feel certain ; he will not have reason to complain 
of being fed with commonplaces, Lorimer’s thought was some- 
times flighty, sometimes eccentric, sometimes almost exasperating 
by its contempt of practical conditions, but it could not be 
common. It was always highminded and yep ae though 
one might disagree with the philosophy or with its application, and 
there was an individual ingenuity and freedom about it which made 
his arguments as little acceptable, at times, to systematic followers 
of one or another form of Naturrecht as to benighted Southrons 
like the present writer, who are unable to accept Naturrecht in 
any form. Let us protest at once, however, that if Naturrecht 
there must be, we would rather suffer Lorimer’s than Austin’s. 
The Germans were challenged long ago, by no less a cham- 
pion than Maine, concerning their omission to account for 
Austin, A year or two ago, Brunner took up the glove, and 
this was the effect of his answer :—“ Yes, I have looked at your 
Austin ; just as unhistorical and unprofitable as any dogmatist of 
them all. It is only a newish variety of Naturrecht, and a bad 
one.” Lorimer’s Naturrecht came at any rate of a generous 
stock, and did not consume whole chapters in a clatter of clum 
definitions, It was often enough in the air—at least, to us it 
seemed so—but never in the mud. 

We spoke just now of Lorimer’s contempt of practical condi- 
tions, and we used the word advisedly, for there was something 
more than disre Philosophers are not expected to be 
always thinking of what is practicable; they would spoil their 
work if they did. But Lorimer, with wilful or innocent audacity, 
was given to talk of humanly impossible projects as if they were 
the most simple and practical things in the world. In 1376 he 
was much exercised, as were most thinking people, about the 
Eastern Question. He was of opinion, with nearly everybody, 
that Turkish rule at Constantinople was bad, and also, with 
nearly everybody except the Russians, that Russian rule would 
not be good enough to put in its place, besides being objectionable 
on other grounds. Accordingly, he proposed with a light heart 
to disestablish the Grand Turk by a process in which “ the very 
first proceeding, of course, must be a joint occupation of Constan- 
tinople by the European Powers.” Excellent indeed, if the 
European Powers would and could have d on the terms and 
conditions of such occupation. The preliminary difficulties of 
arriving at that agreement, whether before the Grand Turk’s 
face or behind his back, were quietly left aside. Yet the whole 
world knows that, if the Great Powers had been able to agree 
upon any definite way of superseding Turkish government, the 
Turkish empire in Europe would have ceased to exist long 
before 1876. There are times when the only answer that can be 
made to speculative champions of the Law of Nature is in the 
words of the Roman aoa :—Quid enim si ignorat quod tota 
civitas scit? In the height of the Franco-German war, again, 
Lorimer put forth a scheme for a standing international congress 
which should meet regularly in the territory of a permanently 
neutral State, Belgium or Switzerland, with power to discuss and 
vote on European affairs, to decide for itself what questions were 
merely national and what international, and to enforce its decrees 
by a kind of federal execution. Now we are not of those who 
regard all such plans as merely chimerical. It seems to us fairl 
probable that, if some such scheme were once established, it 
might be made to work. At the lowest estimate, the obstacles to 
fraud and surprise in international relations, and to the abuse of 
superior force on the one hand and the privileges of weakness on 
the other, would be sensibly increased. But Lorimer saw and 
said, quite rightly, that such a congress would be of no use un- 
less it were a permanent body, created and authorized by treaties 
expressly declared not to be dissoluble by war (for which of 
course the Conventions of Geneva and St. Petersburg afford 
modern precedent), and unless it were entrusted with a great deal 
of effective and irrevocable authority, including the power of the 
sword. The reflection is obvious that, whenever the States of 
Europe have attained such a degree of reasonableness and mutual 
trust as to be able to agree on so large a delegation of their sovereign 
powers to a mixed body, there will already be very little left of 
the evils intended to be remedied. Lorimer himself was not un- 
aware that the great wars of the world have been due to causes 
beyond the control of quasi-judiciel congresses. Neither was he 
aman of peace at any price. On the very same pge with his 
scheme for a parliament of nations he wrote—“ Bad as war is, 
we must never forget that it is a secon evil to injustice.” 


Meanwhile the French were struggling in their winter campaign, 
with a case all but hopeless, to wrest from fate some amend- 
ment of the verdict of Sedan on the ancient issue “uter 
esset induperator,” which no one has yet succeeded in 
reducing to rules of law nor even of popular justice. Lorimer 
had his way with that question too. Stripped of its philosophic 


h: William Green & Sons, 1890. 


trappings, it came to much the same thing as what we 
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Carlyle say not long after that same war of 1870:—“The Hohen- 
zollerns have got their way because it was God Almighty’s way.” 
Whether this ‘be hilosophic or not, it is no new thing, at any 
rate. Did not the prephets in the last days of the Hebrew 
monarchy ize in the terrible Nebuchadnezzar the manifest 
servant of Jehovah, whom it was not only folly but wickedness to 
stand against? However, Lorimer’s of the ultimate 
harmony of might with right is not fully set forth in this volume, 
and it would not be fair to discuss it here. 

On one subject, the academic teaching of law, whatever Lorimer 
said must deserve special attention by reason of his eminent posi- 
tion and his long experience. It must not be assumed that what 
is applicable to Pdinburgh will always be applicable to Oxford or 
Cambridge ; but there is much general good sense in Lorimer’s 
remarks, We quite agree with him, for example, that it is not 
the business of a University to impart the working details of law. 
These can and must be better dealt with elsewhere. “As a 

tical art the profession of the law must be learned practically.” 
What the Universities can do is to lay a foundation of rational 
and historical principles, whereby the student when he is turned 
loose in offices, chambers, and courts, may find the maze not 
wholly without a plan. “The Faculty of Law in the University 
is the scientific side of the profession of the law.” We might not 
precisely agree with Lorimer as to its extent. He wished to 
annex to the legal Faculty the whole of political and social science. 
In fact, his ideal Faculty of Law would have covered about as 
wide a field as the Ecole libre des Sciences Politiques founded by 
M. Boutmy in Paris. English conditions and habits point to 
this kind of work being done by the History rather than by the 
Law Schools; and both Oxford and Cambridge show of late years 
some movement in this direction. Under whatever name, there 
is plenty of room for more of it. Rational distinction and effective 
co-operation between academical and professional study of law may 
come some day in this country, but not until the Inns of Court 
have established a real school of law instead of the present wholly 
inadequate scheme of lectures and examinations, and have also sub- 
stituted the frank desire of a good understanding with the 
Universities for their traditional temper of exclusiveness. We 
have said before, and we say it again, that the Oxford B.C.L. 
is notoriously at least as good evidence of legal competence 
as having the Bar examination, and the fact ought to be 
recognized by the Inns of Court if they recognize a areme | 
examinations at all. But these things are remote from Edinburg 
and Lorimer. 

Domestic politics came into Lorimer’s lectures only by the way. 
So far as he expressed his opinions, however, they were always 
vigorous and independent, and mainly sound. He set his face 

inst all schemes of confiscation under any of its disguises. 
Xo political necessity can ever carry us beyond the ten com- 
mandments.” He pointed out that, if the political privileges of 
our peerage were abolished, the most likely effect of this sup 
democratic reform would be to create, as in France, a hereditary 
social caste outside the world of politics, and overshadowing it. 
Writers on the English Constitution have shown before now that 
‘we were saved from a Continental nobility by the position of the 
House of Lords in Parliament ; but there is something fresh and 
striking in Lorimer’s way of putting it. The lecture on the Land 
Question is another example of Lorimer’s fundamental good sense. 
It should be mentioned that Lorimer was a zealous advocate of 
proportional representation, a pious opinion which has many 
merits, and the one fatal misfortune that no leading states- 
man has yet been persuaded to take it seriously. 

A volume of this kind gives little occasion for personal remem- 

. We can testify that ten years ago Professor Lorimer 
was a dignified and charming host at Edinburgh ; and the frontis- 
piece, engraved from a painting by his son, testifies that he was a 

lover of dogs. His life was uneventful, and, we believe, 

py: Those = wish for dates and iculars of his work 

wi find refixed to these lectures a biographical notice contributed 

by Dr. Print in the excellent English of a learned Scot, and 

another by M. Rolin-Jaequemyns in the French of a learned 
Belgian. 


MR. BLAIKIE’S POEMS.* 


. BLAIKIE’S Love's Victory is a collection of about fifty 

, all carefully finished, more or less personal, if not 

exclusively objective, and all composed with but little relation to 
«contemporary fashions of writing. Very rarely we are conscious 
that Mr. Swinburne has rie this younger poet’s path ; but 
Tennyson, Browning, and Rossetti—potent influences all three on 
the best poetic writing of our time—might never have written for 
any sign which he shows of their existence. Even Mr. Swin- 
burne not affected Mr. Blaikie in the ordinary direction, but 
at those points at which both are Pap by Shelley. The 
poet of the Ode to the West Wind is Mr. Blaikie’s sole master, 
and those who delight in tracing the shadow of a great imagina- 
tion cast on subsequent talent will be interested in recognizing on 
the work of Mr. Blaikie the reflection of unfamiliar facets of the 
genius of Shelley. 
These delicate and often somewhat obscure lyrics are ly 
inspired a combination of music, odour, and a twilight which 
suggests obscurity of a tropical forest. Such are “ Hylas,” 


* Love's Victory : Lyrical Poems. By Joha Arthur Blaikie. Percival 


many of the sonnets, the subtle 
“ Love’s Victory,” and the song of “ Love’s Secret Name.” Such 


are those which 
ticular, we have found ourselves noting, as we went thro; 
Mr. Blaikie’s book, those poems which deal with Algeria. We 
would, in particular, 
Blidah; to “ The 
“ Rudel in the East,” the latter being an irregular ode, in the 
form with which Mr. Patmore has familiarized us. <A truly 
English study of nature is found in other poems, as in the 
affecting seaside study, called “The Combe,” and “In the 
Wood at S 
filled with an atmosphere of delicate sentiment. 
as a lyrist pure and simple, however, that Mr. Blaikie will charm 
the largest number of readers. 
fined melody. Here are the two opening stanzas of “To 
Fiammetta ” :— 


like numbers is sometimes difficult to comprehend can hardly be 


Alastor and in form to Epipsychidion, is rich and sonorous, but not 


ble which bears the title of 
“The Invitation,” with its fine exotic landscape :-— 


Arouse thee, sweet, and come away 
To the forest dim, 

Leave the rude all-seeing day 
And the garden trim; 

Safely mantled, and all wild, 

By moon and music be i 

Here, among magnolia trees, 
Tulips gray ond vast, 

Cld Romance, enthroned at peace, 
Vivifies the past, 

Thee to soothe on fairest pinions 

In the heart of sleep’s dominions, 


Some of the most attractive numbers in this volume, however, 
record impressions of foreign travel. In 


int to “ Sunrise upon Atlas,” dated from 
ricolour on the Dey’s Palace”; and to 


” 


where a kind of Copley Fielding landscape is 
It is 


His songs are full of re 


A rose with petals pale, 
Where never a wind might sail, 
Deep in a gloomy glen, unsmitten of the sun, 
With all its tender, deep 
Warm loveliness asleep, 
Unopened, uncaressed, and of no zephyr known. 
Madonna! lo, my heart 
Like any rose, apart 
From all the world around, deep hidden in its leaves, 
Lone in a dusky waste, 
By no soft wind embraced, 
Lay creaming sweeter dreams than summer night e’er weaves, 


That Mr. Blaikie’s verse when it ceases to sing in these bird- 


denied. “ Bella Donna,” which owes something in conception to 


lucid. “ Love's Victory ” itself contains nuts in its rocky sweetness 
which might have clustered on the filbert bushes of Donne or 
Lord Brooke himself. Probably, as time goes on, we shall see 
our less militant poets indulging more and more in these purely 
rsonal utterances, the whispers of a nature to itself in a to 
which only it fully comprehends. The art of prosody invites 
these spirits to a partial confession ; they tell as much as they 
will, and how they will, and the result is poetry which he 
cannot expect to read who runs :— 
Here the pale nympholept o’er flowers and shells 

Pores long and oft to solve that secret deep, 
And on that lake’s sad shore for ever dwells 

’Twixt contemplation and a haunted sleep. 


A more serious charge than the relative one of obscurity—that 
of a dislocating inversion of sentences—may occasionally be 
brought against Mr. Blaikie, whose volume, nevertheless, we 
welcome as a genuine contribution to the pensive and intro- 
— poetry of our time. In closing we give ourselves the 
pleasure of quoting one of Mr. Blaikie’s sonnets :— 


Pass not, O happy Year, ah! linger yet ! 
For still the winter ways with balmy airs 
Are sweet, and in the sun thy forehead wears 
No touch of time, nor are thine eyelids wet ; 
Thou shalt not die; upon thee there is set 
Deep-'during immortality that dares 
The envious future and the veil down-tears 
Where new with old, and old with new are met. 
Ah, linger yet, most happy, happy Year ! 
With flower-fed eyes, with wine upon thy lips, 
The new spring playing at thy rosy feet ;— 
Ah me! upon thy bosom faint with fear 
I fall, 1 whirl in deadly cold eclipse, 
And ’tis thy corpse thus fondly I entreat. 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPZEDIA.* 


hag sixth volume of Chambers’s Encyclopedia is as useful # 
its predecessors. The’ editing has, we think, on the whole 
improved. On going through the volume we have been § 

by only one manifest eccentricity—the disproportionate length of 
the article on Robert Leighton. It is nearly half as long as the 
Knox or the Luther, and half as long again as “ Laud.” Now 
Leighton, though a meek and amiable man—a saint of 
indeed—is a very small figure when com with these three 
For the rest, we desire to be understood to speak well of 
Thomas Davidson's article. He has written with admiration of 
his man, and yet has made it quite clear that the good Leightos 


* Chambers's E. ia: a Dicti of Universal Ki 
New edition. Vol. VI. Humber to Malta, London and Edinburg} 
William & Robert Chambers. Philadelphia: Lippincott & Co. 189% 
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a somewhat exasperatin rson. A Presbyterian who, 
Ther twenty years of in the ministry, to ordina- 
tion by a bishop because he thought this “was a detail of no great 
moment,” an Episcopalian who would cheerfully have dispensed 
with bishops, may have been a lovable man of delicate, quietist piety, 
put he had no cause to complain if he was Erastian. 
Burnet loved him, and we can understand why; but Swift 

ht him a “canting puppy "—which is Swiftian and brutal, 
put likewise intelligible. The article on Laud is not worthy of 
the Encyclopedia. It is pure and simple stupidity to say that 
Laud was only “a typical college don, fussy, restless, high-handed, 
concerned about trifles, cold and unsympathetic, as little in mind 
4s in person.” Vulgar nonsense of this kind is not the less 

because it is made up by combining Lord Macaulay’s 
exaggeration with a phrase from Mr. Carlyle. 
"graphical articles are rather numerous and interesting in 
this volume. Chambers’s deals with the living as well as the 
dead, and so it can give articles on Mr. Lang and on Ibsen. Mr, 
Lang, “the St. Thomas of popular mythology,” as Arvede Barine 
calls him, is much praised for the light humour which enables 
him to adorn all he touches; but is likewise gently rebuked for 
his deplorable levity. In the article on Ibsen, Mr. Bealby 
Jains that the Norwegian’s mission, like that of Socrates of 
‘ld “is to awaken men to a real comprehension of themselves,” 
which he does by going in for individual liberty, and the general 
right of everybody to do as he pleases. Mr. W. Wallace explains 
in the article “ Macaulay” how that historian is as “a thinker 
deficient in balance, repose, inwardness, and modesty.” It would 
be pleasing to hear what Macaulay thinks of the modesty of Mr. 
Wallace. We rather think he would justify the next criticism, 
which is that “occasionally when he plays the censor he almost 
sinks into insolent brutality.” ‘Truly the historian is punished 
for making _ apm popular. Mr. Ormsby’s article on Le Sage 
ig written in the quiet old style of men who wished to judge 
fairly, and not merely to be brilliant. Mr. Ormsby’s estimate of 
the originality of Le Sage is thoroughly sound, and is particu- 
larly worth listening to from a writer who knows nish 
literature so well. Mr. Ormsby also contributes a well-balanced 
per on Llorente, the much-criticized historian of the Inquisition, 
icuphical and historical articles also abound. Sir Richard 
Temple contributes a really very well compacted paper on India, 
illustrated by a map which is as satisfactory as a small map of so 
big a country can well be. The historical portion of the article 
on Ireland is by Mr. Justin McCarthy. From the Life of Mr. 
McUarthy, also in this volume, we learn that he is in his History 
of Our Own Times “unexpectedly sane” on the Irish question. 
Mr. McCarthy's sanity is proved in his sketch of the history of 
Ireland by the way in which he calmly burkes the crimes of the 
rebels of ’98, while denouncing the atrocities of the soldiery, who 
generally behaved very well, and the yeomanry, who had many 
vocations. The Encyclopedia is wonderfully well up to date, 
the last development of the Irish question has been too late 
for it. Mr. McCarthy ends with the now antiquated (and 
always dubious) piece of information that since Mr. Gladstone's 
tight-about-face “the history of Ireland may be briefly summed 
up as an unceasing struggle for Home Rule.” Ireland be begun 
to make some more history for itself since Mr, McCarthy corrected 
his proofs. The article on Italy is divided between Mr. M. 
Dundas Walker (geography and history) and Signora Cantagalli 
(literature). The division of the papers is sometimes a trifle 
curious. Thus, for instance, Hydrophobia is partly by M. Pasteur, 
who gives his view, and partly by Mr. J. Arthur Thomson, who 
quit y sets limits to M. Pasteur. The Encyclopedia has always 

good in miscellaneous articles. In this volume there is a 
short one on the Knout, containing an account of that formidable 
instrument, and the information, which may be useful to writers of 
“shilling shockers ” about Russia, that the use of it was abolished 
by Nicholas. Mr. W. A. Clouston contributes two papers on Jest- 
books and Jesters. We cannot agree with him that all the stories 
Which “exhibit women in no very favourable light” are fleces- 
arily the work of “misogynist churchmen.” From Adam down- 
wards unworthy man has said jeering things about sister woman, 
The article on Jesters is not an adequate treatment of a curious 
subject. It was, for one thing, not an instance of petty-mindedness 
mLaud to resent the insolence of Archie Armstrong, who was 
the mere mouthpiece of a really formidable opposition. Archie 

every reason to tkink himself lucky in escaping the porter’s 
lodge. It will be seen that the Encyclopedia contains some con- 
fued reading. We have again to complain that it does not quote 
ts authorities as fully as it should. 


SEVEN ESSAYS ON CHRISTIAN GREECE.* 


THESE essays, which were originally written some as lectures 
and others as contributions to French periodicals, were 
tanslated by the Marquess of Bute for the Scottish Review, where 

have already appeared. Their chief interest consists in their 
~Mpesition of the hopes which the Greeks entertain of the enlarge- 
ment of their territory, and in the sketch of how these hopes have 
time to time been baffled, and have only partially been 
fulfilled after the lapse of sixty years from the foundation of the 


* Seven Essays on Christian Greece. By Demetrios Bikelas, Translated 
Sohn Marquess of Bute, K.T. Reprinted from the “ Scottish Review.” 
and London: Alexander Gardner. 1890. 


Greek kingdom. In his first essay, containing a general view of 
the character of the Byzantine Empire, M. Bikelas points out 
that the special work of the Empire was the preservation of “the 
intellectual splendour of Greece,” and finds an oppartynity for 
expressing his contempt for the theory that the Greek. of to-day 
is simply a Slav, declaring that the physical and. intellectual 
features of his fellow-countrymen are distinctly Hellenic. His 
remarks on Byzantinism and Hellenism are prefaced by an indict- 
ment of Gibbon’s work as affected by prejudice and an over- 
weening admiration for mere strength, “ only too characteristic of 
the English mind,” and the cause, the author thinks, of much of 
the injustice which the Greeks have, as he believes, met with at 
the hands of the ay voy nation. Although he contends, on the 
whole successfully, that the faults of the Byzantine Empire did 
not arise from its Hellenic elements, he seems to admit that the 
excessive importance attached to religious questions, which was 
undoubtedly a source of constant political disturbance in the 
empire, was the result of the Greek love of philosophizing. In 
one point his defence of Byzantinism seems open to objection. 
No one denies that there was a le in New Rome, and that 
the popular will sometimes made itself felt in the decision of 
dynastic and religious disputes ; yet no one can, we think, assert 
that either in the city or the Empire there was any constitutional 
means by which the popular will could influence the course 

affairs. The crowd assembled in the Hippodrome to make or un- 
make emperors was a mob, not a people acting in a i 

political capacity. M. Bikelas complains that his' countrymen 


were harshly treated in 1830, and we do not deny that the 


Powers gave the new kingdom a bad start by withholding from it 
the region of Northern /Etolia. As, however, Capodistrias had 
chosen to offend Great Britain by taking part with Russia in the 
Dardanelles and elsewhere, it was scarcely to be expected that 
our influence should be used otherwise than to hinder the enlarge- 
ment of a State which seemed likely, as far as it was able, to 
thwart our wishes, while Nicholas, content with his own gains, was 
not eager about securing advantagesfor others. The aspirations of 
the Greeks were disa pointed by the suppression of the rebellion in 
Crete in 1840, and Sibie and Thessaly in 1854, when they agai 
served, or rather attempted to serve, the interests of Russia. Wher 
there seemed a reasonable hope that they would act in accordance: 
with the wishes of the British Government they were rewarded 
beforehand by our resignation of the protectorate of the Ionian 
Islands. M. Bikelas gives a sketch of the policy of the Great Powers 
with reference to the Greek claims down to the enlargement of the 
kingdom by the Treaty of Berlin. In his concluding essay on the 
“Greek Question ” he notes the abandonment of the “Great Idea” 
of a restored Byzantine Empire, which filled the minds of man 
Greeks down to the outbreak of the War of Independence, a 
animated the conspiracy of the Hetzrists. The dream disa 

before the new spirit of nationalism, and the hopes of the Greeks 
are now directed towards the annexation of the “ rest of Epirus, 
the Greek portion of Macedonia, and the island of Crete.” Mean- 
while they are disturbed by the hopes of the Bulgurians, and their 
assertion that “Macedonia is a Bulgar province which the 
Greeks are wickedly attempting to Hellenize.” This audacious 
proposition is, we are told, the fruit of the fostering care of a 
certain Great Power. Not that M. Bikelas would for a moment 
deny that it is the first and highest duty of Great Powers to. 


foster little ones, and give them what they cry for, only they » 


must take care to discriminate; Greece is to be fostered an@ 
receive gifts, and the Bulgarians may have whatever the Greeks 
do not happen to want. Unless Eastern Europe is ordered on 
this principle, gross injustice will be done, and the witness of 
history will be set at nought. In speaking of the policy of the 
Great Powers, he seems to us continually to forget that, even sup- 
posing the use of a common language and the assertion of a 
common descent to confer on a State a right to territories belong- 

ing to others, they certainly do not make it the duty of a third 

party to take these territories from their present possessors to 
satisfy the claimants. For a man to claim a thing es his right 

is a wholly different matter from his claiming that one or more 

of his neighbours should obtain it for him. Moreover, we would 

remind M. Bikelas that to condemn the policy of a State on the 
ground that it is dictated by motives of self-interest is unreason- 
able; for the first duty of a statesman is to advance and secure 
the interests of his own country, and if it is likely to suffer 
loss of any kind by a breach of the peace of E , or by a dis- 
turbance of territorial arrangements, he is to take every 
means in his power to uphold the existing condition of affairs, 
even though by so doing he may prevent the fulfilment of the 
hopes of a foreign people. The Marquess of Bute has translated 
these essays into easy and idiomatic English. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
vi. 


'E PRISONER OF CHILOANE (Trischler & Co.) is Mr. 
Wallis Mackay’s account of his recent sojourning on 
South-East coast of Africa, in Delagoa Bay, at Lourengo ues, 
and at the island of Chiloane, Aruanguae, and other Portuguese 
settlements in the Mozambique channel. A cheerfuller record 
was never penned by a prisoner. The liveliness of it is peculiar. 
It is like nothing we can recall, unless it be the voyage of “the 
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Earl” and “the Doctor” set forth in South Sea Bubbles. Chiloane 
may possibly be a — of some sort, a kind of ruined paradise, 
yet it is about the last place in the world where an Englishman 
‘of active habits and enterprising mind would be expected to 
endure an enforced residence and come forth smiling. But 
Mr. Mackay is gifted with the saving grace of humour. 
He had also t allies in the ridiculous Portuguese and 
the diverting “nigger” of the Mozambique coast. The 
“ Portugee,” as he is depicted by Mr. Mackay, — suffice to 
entertain a prisoner confined to the island of Chiloane through 
the mere recollection of his “airs,” national and international, as 
illustrated by the famous Delagoa Bay Railway War. Then Mr. 
Mackay is as good with pencil as with pen. His amusing 
chronicle is very amusingly illustrated. It is hard to decide, for 
instance, whether his sketch of the black babies sprawling in a 
“ sand-hole” sucking a sugar-cane is funnier than the delightful 
description of their nursing and their nursery. Chivalry, from 
the French of M. Léon Gautier, by Mr. Henry Frith (Routledge), 
treats of the whole theory and practice of chivalry, as illustrated 
in the “Chansons de Geste” and other sources of information. 
‘This is a capital presentation volume for English boys who desire 
to learn concerning the training, the duties, and deeds of the 
“parfite gentle knight” of the middle ages. The original illus- 
trations are perhaps too Gallic in sentiment to charm all readers. 
Many of these representations of substantial angels intervening in 
battle strife are toosuggestive of the stage apotheosis of Marguerite 
in Gounod’s opera to be altogether pleasing. But of romances, from 
the “Song of Roland,” and the like, there is enough to delight the 
romantic. The new edition of the late Rev. J. G. Wood's 
Natural History (Routledge), with six hundred woodcuts and 
chromos, is an attractive re-issue of a delightful and popular 
work, 

Miss Everett-Green’s Loyal Hearts (Nelson & Sons) is a sect 
men of historical fiction for young people that shows the author's 
customary careful attention to the historical framework on which 
the story is woven. It is a story of “the days of good Queen 
Bess,” the days of the struggle in the Netherlands, and intro- 
duces personages of conspicuous renown, such as Sir Philip Sidne 
and Lord Willoughby. The worst that can be said of suc 
stories is that it is generally assumed that young readers require, 
in the course of the narrative, a certain amount of explanatory 
help, relative to the historical characters of the tale and the 
political elements of the period treated. Thus the story-telling is 
somewhat interrupted, and, indeed, impeded. A pretty, though 
somewhat fantastic, story for children, also by Miss Everett- 
Green, is The Secret of the Old House (Blackie). The boy Gerald, 
who lives sequestered in the wing of an ancient manor-house, is 
not inaptly described “a st boy.” He is a boy with a 
“history,” and, so odd is his manner and speech, it is but natural 
to suppose that solitude has affected his brain. After he has 

as the ghost of the neighbourhood, he is restored to his 
family—a remarkable grandfather—and to civilized life through 
healthy intercourse with two children who live hard by his 
hermitage. Then he tells his history, and surprising that history 
is. There is a good deal of love-making of a courtly, old-fashioned 
kind in An Old Chronicle of Leighton, by Sarah Selina Hamer 
(Edinburgh: Oliphant, Anderson, & Ferrier), a story that is at 
once pleasantly told and thoroughly interesting. But it is surely 
a remarkable circumstance that there should be two brothers in 
the story, both of whom appear to possess a “ glory” in their eyes 
at a certain critical moment in their courtship. When Bernard 
Leighton “ proposed” to a quaint littie Quaker Miss, the daughter 
ef a manufacturer, “ her eyes fell before the ‘glory’ of his, 
in its zenith, as he gazed”; and something of the kind is ex- 
ienced by the Rector’s niece when the elder brother asks 
er to be his wife, in the village church, to the encouraging 
strains of a fugue of Bach's. From Messrs. Oliphant, Ander- 
son, & Ferrier we have also a new edition of The Luck of 
the House, by Adelitte Serjeant. Noah's Ark, by Darley Dale 
(Warne & Co.), is a story of the Norfolk “ Broads,” with some- 
thing of a bracing quality in its freshness of style and conception. 
The characters are sketched with decided power, and the story, 
though simple enough, is interestingly developed and set forth, 
Noah’s Ark is not a boat-house, but a curious amphibian dwell- 
ing much like the familiar child’s toy. It is owned by Noah 
Oldman, a patriarchal fisherman, who is something of a 
“character,” as is his wife. Their daughter Eve is the heroine, 
however, and it is in the recital of the perils she is involved in by 
her beauty and simplicity that the interest of the tale centres. 

The Adventures of Alfan, by the late John Holme Burrow 
(Roper & Drowley), we have read as a story that is re-read, though 
there is nothing on the title to show it is a reprint. But, new or 
old, it is a delightful book, with capital illustrations by J. D. 
Watson, who was associated with Pinwell, Houghton, Morten, 
Mr. John Tennie!, and other eminent artists in illustrating Dalziel’s 
Arabian Nights. Alfan is a Cairene boy who befriends a magician 
and is rewarded by an amulet that never fails to yield good 
advice in emergencies. Unfortunately, after the boy runs away 
from home and abandons his mother, the advice proves so un- 
palatable that he oo to consult it as he should. It is always 
urging the beauty of “home, sweet home” upon Alfan, and he is 
bent on seeing the world. The and disasters he undergoes 
are wonderful. He becomes a King and is overthrown. In the 
end he is the — son and returns to Cairo and his happy 
mother. Hector Malot’s Roland Kalbris, illustrated by Emile 

Bayard (Hutchinson & Co.), is another book that all healthy boys 


will delight in. The adventures of Roland, after his escape figp 


the t of his horrible uncle, are as exciting as could by 
desired by English boys. The sea-stories of Dr. Gordon S 
are always marked by abundant incident and brisk action ; thay 
excellent qualities are certainly not lacking in Rocked on th 
the Deep (S. P. C. K.). 

e 


apoleonic aspects of the eminent Tartarin of Tarascon, 
as presented in Mr. Henry James's translation, Port Taras, 
(Sampson Low & Co.), are certainly not less amusing than the 
exploits of the hero on the Alps and in Algeria. The account of 
the surrender of the island to the English by the deluded Tartarig 
and his fellow-settlers is as delightful as any episode in the ty 
former volumes of M. Daudet’s history, while the illustrations of 
MM. Rossi, Myrbach, Montégut, and the rest, are as cris , bright, 
and expressive as heretofore. The two half-yearly volumes o 
Scribner's Magazine (Warne & Co.), full of charming illustrations 
and a variety of interesting stories, essays, poems, &c., are gift. 
books that rank among the best of the season. Everybody who 
remembers Mr. Palmer Cox’s original book of the Brownies yjjj 
rejoice in Another Brownie Book (Fisher & Unwin), and one that 
is as diverting and instructive in pictures and verse as the firs 
volume. The Armies of Europe, translated from the German of 
Fedor von Képpen, by Count Gleichen (Clowes & Son), is a book 
that will interest many boys who are curiousabout military matters, 
The illustrations in colour by Richard Knétel are very well exe. 
cuted. Colonel Spalding’s Epochs of the British Army (Allen & 
Co.) deals with the chief epochs in English military history since 
the Commonwealth, and is illustrated by some capital chromos 
after drawings by Mr. R. Simkin. 

The Ladies’ Treasury,edited by Mrs. Warren (Bemrose & Sons), 
is a miscellany of useful information with regard to needlework, 
dress, millinery, cookery, housekeeping, and many other subjects, 
This periodical is well named a “household magazine,” for it is 
full of excellent advice on matters connected with the manage 
ment of a house and a family, and contains withal much interest 
ing reading of a lighter kind. It is profusely illustrated with 
fashion plates, needlework designs, and the like. The Little Onet 
Own Friend (Dean & Son) is one of the prettiest of pictorial 
annuals for children. The pictures are wonderfully diversified 
and well coloured. We have also received the seventh annual 
volume of Our Own Gazette, edited by Mrs. Stephen Menzies 
(Partridge & Co.), an illustrated journal for young girls, 
with readable short stories by Mrs. Marshall and other writers. 

M. Jules Verne’s story of the rising of French Canadians in 
1839, A Family without a Name (Sampson Low & Co.), must be 
classed among his most daring and adventurous attempts in 
fiction, though it purports to deal with historical events, and is 
inspired by patriotic sentiment. The leading member of the 
nameless family is one of the sons of Simon Morgaz, who hed 
betrayed his iiionasiashedem to the Government in 1835. 
Jeun Morgaz prefers to be known as Jean Sans-Nom when he 
joins the disaffected French of Quebec and Montreal, and seeks 
to expiate his father’s treachery by his reckless bravery and forti- 
tude. The story is very cleverly illustrated by a French artist, 
and abounds in thrilling incidents. The final catastrophe is one 
of the finest inventions of M. Jules Verne. ’Twiat School and 
College (Blackie & Sons), by Dr. Gordon Stables, is an & 
cellent story for boys who like country life and the various 
wild birds and animals, and the rearing of tame pets. Henry 
Kingsley’s Tales of Old Travel (Macmillan & Co.) is a very 
welcome reprint of a collection of episodes in the lives of famous 
travellers, with excellent illustrations. From Messrs. Hutchinson 
& Co. we have Fifty-two More Stories for Boys and Fifty-tw 
More Stories for Girls, edited by Mr. A. H. Mills. Both ar 
amusing and instructive miscellanies, with contributions by 
authors of repute. Stories of Strange Adventure (Sampson Low 
& Co.) is a more sensational budget than the preceding volumes. 
It is made up of short stories “by Captain Mayne Reid and 
others,” though who “the others” are does not appear. Some 
the contents are reprints from magazines. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


Mec thanks is due to M. Mugnier for the relief of not 
being obliged, as some recent writers on Mme. de Warens 
would have obliged us, to call her Mme. de Vuarrens (1). For the 
rest, his book is, it may be, a little superfluous, but by no meals 
interesting. Although Rousseau’s ingratitude to his mistress ® 
every sense remains the same, it has long been impossible to take 
the charitable view of believing that he has maligned her morals. 
There is something a little repulsive even to the most indulgent 
judges, the most careful of the historic estimate, in the idea 

a woman, young, beautiful, and decidedly gifted, who change 
her religion chiefly, as it appears, in order to obtain # 
pension which she may spend upon a succession of peasants 
and footmen (even if one of them did happen to be a mil 
of genius), retained for the purpose of being her lovers. A} 

“Maman” was a woman of Seclecal, which is not a very nic 
thing, and a most unbusinesslike woman of business, wilt 
exposes her to some more polite version of Lord Westbury’ 
famous insolence to the herald. Still, despite these blots, Mme. 
de Warens must always be fascinating, not only because of th 


1) de Warens et J.-J. Rousseau. Par F. Mugnier. Paris: 
olen vy. 
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genius and passion which Rousseau devoted to her, but because 
she was at once very good-looking, very good-natured, and 
though onan reckless and thriftless, not at all silly. M. 
Mugnier has told us a great deal about her, and in that part of 
the history which touches him, about Rousseau. Great part of 
the book is devoted to Mme, de Warens’s later life, when she 
speculated in coal-mines, and was reduced to trying to make mar- 
riages for Rousseau’s successor. There is, of course, plenty of 
correction of the Confessions. A ao not ill-informed, and 
certainly not il!-willing, student of Jean-Jacques was once mildly 
upbraided by a student still more competent for excessive scepti- 
cism on the subject of that famous book. But every investigation 
ef the subject seems to increase the need for such scepticism, 
and it would be very odd if it were otherwise, considering, not 
merely Rousseau’s nature and temperament, and especially the 
state of mind and fortune in which he was at the time of 
writing, but that that time was very remote from the dates of 
his earlier life, and that his way of living had been such that it 
was physically impossible he should preserve written memorials 
of any extent. 

We doubt, or rather we do not doubt at all, whether the le 
cf Meaux would have relished the patronage of M. Lanson (2), who 
says graciously “ Nous ne croyons pas; mais nous respectons 
croyance.” Indeed we think that Bossuet would have adminis- 
tered to M. Lanson those “ sensations ” which Veuillot somewhat 
rashly promised to Voltaire. Further, we think that M. Lanson, in 
saying modestly that he does not propose to write a complete 
criticism of Bossuet because half a dozen such volumes as his 
own stout one of 500 pages would be required, is falling into a 
mistake which we have noted recently in more writers than one. 
Even 500 pages, unless a great amount of extract is given, are 
rather too much for such a purpose, and the criticism which cannot 
in such space give a complete critical view of any writer (save a 
very few who have written on an exceptional number of sub- 
jects with exceptional authority) does not know its trade. Yet, 
again, M. Lanson should not depreciate Fénelon in order to exalt 
Bossuet ; that is not criticism, but the reverse. Setting these 
defects aside, the book is an interesting and valuable one, well 
written, acute, and doing, almost for the first time, justice to that 
wonderful historical sense, both of past and future, which, almost 
more than his eloquence, was Bossuet’s great merit. 


The Croguis italiens (3) of M. René Bazin, who has shown 
himself a very good writer in other fields of literature, may rank 
among the best pieces of work of the kind that we have recently 
seen. Although charmingly written (there is among the sketches 
something like the story of Mr. Browning's “ Youth and Art ” told 
in a page of very dainty prose), it is rather a grave book, as befits 
the handling of so delicate a subject as the relations of France 
and Italy nowadays. Not that M. Bazin goes clumsily out of his 
way to shove olive branches in unwilling Fralian faces or to make 
that deprecation of French insult which is perhaps the worst 
insult of all. His treatment of the Abyssinian matter from the 
French point of view is remarkably good taste and of remark- 
able ability, while some of his descriptive passages are as good as, 
if not better than, anything since the unapproached sketches of 
Gautier’s Voyage en Italie. But perhaps what strikes us most in 
the book is its very un-French sobriety and veracity of rendering. 
In reading some famous Frenchmen on Oxford, for instance, even 
some readers who have the misfortune not to know the place must 
feel a misgiving that what they see is not Oxford ; in reading M. 
Bazin about Bologna, there is no possible mistake—you see 
Bologna. 

The “ last fruit off an old tree” is not to be scanned by generous 
eyes for spots or wrinkles, and M. Karr’s Hé/éne (4) shall pass 
no severe muster from ours. Indeed it does not demand ve 
much allowance, being a medley very much like others of Na 
Karr’s recent volumes, except that the whole cadre is rather 
loosely narrative. The fortunes of the village called the Hameau 
Sans Nom and its inhabitants serve M. Karr almost directly for 
a series of “ ” on which to hang his well-known views on 
modern politics and society ; but there is also a good deal of interest 
of character, if that of story proper is rather lax. Jacques d’ Assol (5) 
(M. Paul Danie’s name is not known to us) is a French s:ntimental 
novel, and we have frequently remarked on the fatality which makes 
French sentimental novels rather trying to English tastes. It is 
& most estimable book in intention. But do le in France 
really send a lettre de faire part to the ex-husband when they marry 
the divorced wife? M. de Fleury declares war against decadents and 
pessimists, which is well; but he should have been more careful 
not to make his reader's rise. There is, however, some pro- 
mise in Amours de savants (6), and the author may settle down to 
something better. Insurgée (7) belongs to the Belgian school, of 
which M. Lemonnier is the cleverest and the most reckless ex- 
ample. Mlle. van de Wiele, as befits her sex, is a long way behind 
that perverse writer in perversity, and her study of the Jewess, 
M Naphtali, if not exactly edifying reading, is original, 
vigorous, and in a certain rather out of the way sense true enough 


(2) Bossuet. ParG. Lanson. Paris: Lectne et Oudin. 

(3) A laventure—Croquis italiens, Par René Bazin. Paris: Calmann 
vy. 

(4) Héléne. Par A. Karr. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 

(5) Jacques d’Assol. Par Paul Danie. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 

(6) Amour de savants. Par Maurice de Fleury. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 


to nature. Un naif (8) is a much more ordinary book, tho’ 

M. de Saint-Aulaire does not write badly, and though his Anglo- 
phobe Marquis, in particular, is amusing. But the catastrophe is 
conventionally disagreeable, and the “ naif” herd, who dies in or 
on the way to Tonquin (French novelists at least ought to bless 
M. Ferry), is but hardly saved from contempt, 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


gg omy: could not be a more substantial plea for translation 
than that prefixed by Mr. A. F. Davidson to the two volumes 
of Memoirs of Alexandre Dumas (Allen & Co.), which comprise 
an abstract of the first five of the ten volumes of the Mémoires 
of Dumas the elder. It is curious, indeed, that this fascinating 
record of the career of the great Dumas should have not already 
been translated, and that the only a biography of the author 
of Monte Cristo should be nothing less than a distortion of the 
Mémoires. But in other ways, as Mr. Davidson gps out—in 
the anonymous wisdom of the Quarterly, and in the “condensed 
wisdom of the Cyclopedia”—Dumas been treated with an 
injustice so ludicrously overweighted with prejudice as to 
suggest nothing more respectable the tirades of Mr. Wilful- 
Won't-See. Against depreciation of this kind Mr. Davidson finds 
refreshment in citing certain critical articles, contributed to English 
periodicals since 1870—the year Dumas died—which are decidedly 
not lacking in discernment or appreciation of the genius and in- 
fluence of Alexander the Great. There should have been more 
of such testimony, the translator thinks ; and perhaps he is right, 
if the prodigious popularity of Dumas’s best romances, in good, 
bad, or indifferent translations, is taken into account. However, 
Mr. Davidson has done well by these two well-printed volumes. 
His version is close, fluent, and done into good English. The 
extracts selected are so contrived that they make a coherent nar- 
rative, and they include some of the most animated and dramatic 
episodes of the original work. Nor must we omit to add that 
the notes are all that is needful, and the portrait entirely 
admirable. 

A popular account of the life and teaching of Confucius can in 
no circumstances prove a light undertaking. Such is the task to 
which Major-General G. G. Alexander addressed himself in the 
composition of Confucius, the Great Teacher (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Triibner, & Co.) The aim might well be taken 
to imply a survey of the history of the Chinese le. 
It is satisfactory, therefore, to note that General Alexander S 
kept os within those limitations of the subject that are s 
gested by the requirements of the general reader. Even so, t 
scheme is sufficiently comprehensive. It embodies in the compass 
of a single volume a summary of all that concerns the life, times, 
and teaching of the Chinese philosopher, such as should interest 
the general reader who cannot command the various English and 
foreign translations of Confucian literature. The book comprises 
a biographical section, in which tradition, naturally, holds no 
mean place, and a section devoted to the discussion of the “ Five 
Classics” and the ethical writings in the “ Four Books,” with 
illustrative translations. The arrangement of the author's material 
is excellent. On the whole, the general reader must be of a more 
captious temper, or better equipped in Confucian literature than 
he is commonly supposed to be, if he should fail to be interested in 
General Alexander's book. 

Most people will agree with Dr. Birkbeck Hill, the editor of 
Lord Chesterfield’s Worldly Wisdom (Oxford: Clarendon Press), 
that a selection from the Chesterfield Letters makes a “ very 
pretty book.” At the same time, few will be disposed to dissent 
from Dr. Hill’s opinion that “there is a charm in the epistolary 
style that is lost in extracts.” You lose the charm by the pro- 
cess, oom the wisdom is retained. The result, indeed, owing 
to the alphabetical headings of the extracts, is a kind of Chester- 
fieldian dictionary of aphorisms and reflexions, followed by 
specimens of the “Characters.” 

The sixth volume of Professor Henry Morley’s English Writers 
(Cassell & Co.) deals with the Scottish contemporaries of Chaucer, 
his immediate successors Lydgate and Occleve, and continues the 
historical survey to the close of the fifteenth century and the era 
of printed books. In this instalment Mr. Morley gives, we be- 
lieve, somewhat less illustration from texts than in the previous 
volume or two. For example, in treating of Barbour, the 
vigorous and often picturesque verse of “The Bruce” might, we 
think, have been more freely quoted, even if it had been at the 
ge of the descriptive narrative that sets forth the scope of 
the poem. 

Adeline’s Art Dictionary (Virtue & Co.), an “enlarged” trans- 
lation of the admirable ique des Termes @ Art of M. Jules 
Adeline, with additional matter incorporated from Mr. Fairholt’s 
well-known Dictionary, is a handy, well-printed, and compre- 
hensive lexicon of terms employed in Painting, Sculpture, Archi- 
tecture, Heraldry, and Archeology. With clear, brief, and 
accurate definition, one other form of definition is of equal 
importance in works of this nature, and that is, clear and explicit 
pictorial cuts of the objects defined. Of these there are close 
upon two thousand in the book before us, and judging from 
i tion of those that relate to architecture and art, they appear 
on the whole to be excellent illustrations. 

The Autobiography of the Earth, by the Rev. H. N. Hutchinson 
(Stanford), differs from most “popular” geological books with 


(7) Insurgée, Par Marguerite van de Wiele. Paris: Charpentier. 


(8) Un naif. Par le Comte A. de Saint-Aulaire. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 
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which we are acquainted both in to its plan and its style 
of expouition, It is hardly conceivable that the rich results of 
the science of geology can be so treated as to prove uninteresting 
to thinking people, be they young or old. hen, therefore, we 
say that Mr. Hutchinson’s book is extremely interesting, no more 
might be implied than that the author has skilfully used the vast 
materials at his hand. But Mr, Hutchinson has successfully 
carried out a difficult design on an admirable plan, and has 
adhered to that plan throughout. His sketch of historical geology 
has a genuine continuity. It is so written as to be understanded 
of plain people, and is illustrated by some very good woodeuts and 
8. 


handy guide to an obscure and much discussed subject is 
vided by Messrs. Edward Cutler, T, Eustace Smith, and F. E. 
Weatherley, The Law of Musical and Dramatic Copyright 
(Cassell & Co.), which aims at sufficient precision to satisfy 
lawyers, on the one hand, and supplying valuable assistance to 
persons who are, or may become, litigants. 

Otho ; or, Clasped by a Pearl and a Topaz (Digby & Long), is 
a novel, by Mrs. Jannata Letitia Brown, that recalls the wild 
imaginings and the fearless grammar of the Minerva Press. The 
lero is described as “Lord Otho, Earl of Mount Otho Castle, 
Earl of Aumby, Xc.” Fascinating, witty, cultivated, was he, and 
to these gifts “ were added thorough Protestant principles.” One 
night he receives a blow while at Constantinople, from which he 
awakens to consciousness in Rome—“ just three months” after. 
And this is not the greatest marvel in the thrilling story of 
Otho. 

Sun Artists (Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner, & Co.), the new 
periodical devoted to exemplifying modern artistic photography, 
comprises well-written essays on eminent photographers and some 
extremely beautiful reproductions of their work. The October 
part, for instance, contains admirable plates illustrative of the 
wonderful skill of the late Mrs. Cameron, of whose gifts and 
work Mr. P. H. Emerson writes with due appreciation. 

Well deserving of association with Mr. C. M. Tidy’s delightful 
Story of a Tinder Bow (S.P.C.K.) are the new volumes of the 
“ Romance of Science ” Series ; Professor John Perry’s Spinning 
Tops (8.P.C.K.), and Soap Bubbles, by Mr. C. V. Boys (S.P.C.K.) 
These books are models of scientific lectures for young people. 
They are as good to read as, it is obvious, they were profitable 
and entertaining to hear and to witness. The experiments are 
illustrated by excellent cuts, 

Among recent additions to the series of neat booklets issued by 
Messrs. Cope Brothers & Co. we have a third instalment of The 
Smoker’s Garland, a capital selection of verse; Charles Lamb in 
Pipefuls, being extracts from the essays and letters of “Elia” ; and 
Thomas Carlyle, a kind of “Table Talk” selection of pithy 
passages collected by Mr. Walter Lewin. In all three there is 
good matter for everybody, whatever be his “ sober, average, 
noon opinion” of tobacco. 

That useful and compact work the Modern Cyclopedia (Blackie 
& Sons) is brought to a close by the appearance of the eighth 
volume. 

Under the title Zay Sermons for Practical People (Griffith, 
Farran, & Co.) we have an interesting and varied collection of 
Sunday Addresses delivered at the Lambeth Polytechnic by the 
Rev. Freeman Wills, Canon Barker, Mr. H. A. Jones, Sir John 
Lubbock, and others. ' 

Hazell’s Annuai for 1891 (Hazell, Watson, & Viney, Limited), 
the sixth annual issue, is one of those books for reference that are 
in every sense “ handy” and ought always to be at hand. To use it 
well is to have it in constant use. So useful is it,and in somany 
ways, it would tax ingenuity, even the ingenuity of the captious, 
to suggest any material improvement. 

Among new editions ‘we have to record Mr. J. M. Baldwin's 
Handbook of Psychology (Macmillan & Co.) ; Vol. I. of the new 
edition, in six volumes, of The Life and Writings of Joseph 
Mazzini (Smith, Elder, & Co.); Literary Essays LIT, by J. R. 
Lowell, printed in America by Houghton & Co., “ Riverside 
Press” (Macmillan & Co.) ; The Law of Copyright, by Thomas E. 
Scrutton, M.A. (Clowes & Sons, Limited) ; Private International 
Jurisprudence, by John Alderson Foote (Stevens & Haynes) ; 
The Gospel of the Pentateuch, and other Sermons, by Charles 
Kingsley (Macmillan & Co.); Greiffenstein, by F. Marion 
Crawford (Macmillan & Co.); Bench and Bar, by Serjeant 


Robinson (Hurst & Blackett); The Rajah's Heir (Smith, Elder, 


& Co.) ; The Light of Asia, by Sir Edwin Arnold, a very pretty 
reprint — Paul, Trench, Triibner, & Co.), and Foods for 
the Fat, by N. E. Yorke Davies (Chatto & Windus). 
We have also received Sermons and Essays on the Apostulic Age, 
the late Dean Stanley (Griffith, Farran, & Co.) ; The Founda- 
tions of the Bible, being Studies in Old Testament Criticism, by 
Canon Girdlestone (Eyre & Spottiswoode); The Darwinian 
of the Origin of Species, by F. P. Pascoe, F.L.S. (Gurney 
& Jackson) ; Travel, a voluminous collection of descriptive papers 
on travel in Europe (Cambridge, Mass.: W. M. Griswold); Holiday 
ry inty iM the Rev. Harry Jones, cheap edition, Part I. (Allen 
& Oo.) ; The Philosopher in Slippers, a volume of essays (Spencer 
Blackett); Oak and Maple, Poems, by Mrs. H. Coghill (Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Triibner, & Co.); No. x of Travel, Adv:nture, 
and Sport, from Maga (Blackwood); Guy Mannering, “ copy- 
right” sixpenny edition (A. & C. Black), and The Missing Me 7 
by Edwin Lee (Eden Remington & Co. 


NOTICE. 


We beg leave to state that we cannot return rejected Communi- 
cations; and to this rule we can make no exception, even if 
stamps for return of MS. are sent. The Editor must also 
entirely decline to enter into correspondence with the writers of 
MSS. sent in and not acknowledged. 


ADVERTISEMENTS intended for the SarunpAY Review should be 
addressed to the MANAGER of the ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENY 
at the 88 Sournampton STREET, SrRaND, London, 4 
printed Scale of Charges can be obtained on application, 


PARIS. 

The Saturpay Review may be had in Paris every Saturday 
Jrom Veuve J. Borveau, 22 Rue de la Banque (near the 
Bourse), where also Subscriptions are received, Copies are like- 
wise obtainable at Messrs. GALIGNANI’s, 224 Rue de Rivoli; at 
Le Kiosqus Durerron, Boulevard des Capucines, and Le 
Micuet, Boulevard des Capucines. 


At Nice Copies_are on sale at Messrs. Lipzary, 
and at Cannes at the LABRAIRTE MAILLAN. 


THE UNITED STATES. 
ies are on sale at Tue INTERNATIONAL News Company's 
Orrices, 83 & 85 Duane Street, New York, and at Messrs, 
Damrett & Urnam’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Annual Subscription, including postage to any part of the 
United States, is £1 10s. 4d. or $7 39, and may be for- 
warded direct to the Publisher, Mr. Witu1am Boyce, at the 
Office, 838 Southampton Street, Strand, or to Mr. B. F. Srevzys, 
American Agency,4 Trafalgar Square, London. International 
Money Orders can be sent from any office in the United States, 
and Subscriptions, payable in advance, may commence at any 
time. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 
Price 6d. 


ConTENTs oF No. 1,834, DecEMBER 20, 1890: 


Chronicle, 
The Bassetlaw Election. 
The Reappearance of the Irishman. 
Sitting Bull, Mr. Chamberlain at Birmingham. 
Padlewski’s Escape. The Winchester Sentences, 
The Real Mystery of Marie Roget. 
Mr. Rhodes’s Visit to England. Mr. Loch and ‘‘General” Bcoth, 
The “‘ Serpent’ Court-Martial. 
The Liberal-Unionists’ Dinner. Marks and Butterfield. 
The Convict Hargan, 


The Romance of Chinese, 
Sir Edgar Boehm. The Nevv World of Words. 
Money Matters. The Development of the Pig. Exhibitions, 
Recent Concerts. The Westminster Play. 
‘““When Fox meets Fox.” 


Howard the Halt. 
Novels. English Prose. 
The Adventures of Count George Albert of Erbach. 
Three Classical Books. 
The Church of Scotland Past and Present. 

Ossip Schubin’s Novels. Picturesque Australasia. 
Lorimer’s Studies. Mr. Blaikie’s Poems. 
Chambers’s Encyclopedia. ''Seven Essays on Christian Greece. 
Christmas Books—VI, French Literature. 

New Books and Reprints. 


London ; Published at 38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.O. 
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YCEUM.—RA VENSWOOD.— Night till January 2, 
except To-night (Saturday), December 21th and ; also Matinées To-day CE 

day), December 24th and 27th, and January 3,at2. Mr. Irving and Miss Ellen Terry. 
hen drving and Mis ope 


RAVENSWOOD will be 
lly, 10 to 5, and during the 
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